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“The moral tone of Youre is unexceptionable.”— 
Christian Union. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Week Ly. 


The number for April 19 contains the Second Part of the story 
“ The Victim of an Advertisement,” by the Author of “ Toby 7' 
ler,” ete. ; the fifteenth instalment of “ The Colonel's Money,” 
Lrey ©. end a fairy tale by Howarp Py te, entitled 
* Which is Best?” with illustrations by the Author 

“ Climbing Birds,” by Saran Cooper, treats of parrots, toucana, 
woodpeckers, etc. “ The Art of Juggling,” by Axruur Penn, ts of 
a practical character, Any young rant may learn the - 
ments of the art by closely following the directions given in this article. 

In the next number will be given the first of three articles on 


DRIVING, 
Br COLONEL THEODORE A. DODGE, U. 8. Anwy. 


Those who renember Coronet Donce’s delightful series of articles 
entitled “ In the Saddle,” published in Harper's Youna last 
year, will welcome these papers on Driving from the same pen. 


Hlarrer’s YounG Prop x, $2 00 per Year. 


A specimen copy of Harper's Youn Propix will be sent on ap- 
plication. 
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New York, Sarcvenar, Aprit 23, 1887. 


PROSPECTS. 


JHE result of the late elections in Rhode Island, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and elsewhere shows that 
there are new and incalculable elements to be con- 
sidered in the political situation and in the prospects 
We mentioned last week some of the 
more obvious consequences that might be fairly ex- 
pected. The election of 1884, when the President was 
chosen by a small plurality in New York, disclosed 
the fact. that the vote is very equally divided, and 
that neither party can expect certainly to succeed. 
The tone that was commou to Republican orators after 
the last election, that the success of Mr. CLEVELAND 


‘was an unexpected accident, which would not be al- 


lowed to occur again, has disappeared upon a clearer 
comprehension of the situation The change in 
Rhode Island, also, is exceedingly suggestive, for it is 
not a party victory. As the newly elected Democrat- 


ic Governor in that State truly says in allusion to | 


his election, ‘‘to-day’s determinations are not judg- 
ments upon the ordinary lines of political partisan- 
The assertion of Mr. Capot LODGE, and of 
the mere partisan organs and orators, that the ques- 
tion in Rhode Island was a simple issue between the 
parties and between protection and free-trade, has re- 
coiled in the most fatal manner. According to these 
authorities one of the late strongest and surest of Re- 
publican States has now declared for free-trade and 
against the Republican party—which would be a most 
damaging admission if it were true as these gentle- 
men tried to make it. Their positive and unqualified 
assertion, however, gives greater significance to the 
result, because it shows that the Rhode Island Repub- 
licans considered the rebuke and overthrow of the 
party machine to be a more important consideration 
than an apparent victory for free-trade, and that fact 
is the conclusive proof of the intolerable character of 
the machine which they were willing to overthrow at 
such cost. | 

Beyond this local significance the revelation of Re- 
publican independence is a fact of natiomal impor- 
tance, because it’proves to the Republican managers 
that the spirit which defeated the party in 1884 is now 
immeasurably stronger and more widely diffused. 
The key to the present result in Rhode Island and 
that of 1884 in the country is the same. Rhode Isl- 
and Republicans have preferred to vote against what 
they hold to be dangerous and dishonest political 
courses, rather than to support their party nomina- 
tions upon abstract grounds of preference for Repub- 
lican rather than Democratic traditions, National 
Republicans did the same thing in 1884. The argu- 
ment against such action was the same in both cases. 
It was u that the conduct and character of indi- 
viduals and party methods and obvious tendencies 
should be overlooked in view of the immense perils 
that would attend party defeat. To this was added 
every form of vituperation and falsehood and rid- 
icule‘and calumny. But all this was in vain in the 
country in 1884, as it has been in Rhode Island in 
1887. Despite the party machines which it is the ob- 
ject of party organs and orators to keep in working 
order at any cost of principle or honor or decency, 
Republicanism breeds an independence and intelli- 
gence which is happily strong enough upon océasion 
to ‘‘smash the machine’ and give the party another 
chance. Rhode Island Republicans have discovered 
that the Jadas Iscariots and Benedict Arnolds of a 
party are those who defile its principles, its honesty, 
and its character. “Who have been the real enemies 


- of the Republican party in Rhode Island—the ring 


and the papers and orators who insisted that a vote 
against it was a vote for free-trade, or those who re- 
fused to accept a corrupt ring as the party and voted 
against it ? 

As th . witty divine said upon the humiliating pub- 
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lic moftification of a vain and pretentious brother 
clergyman, ‘‘ Brother JonEs, may it be sanctified to 
you!” so the Independent Republicans may now say 
to the bosses. If those bosses have not learned by 
the experience of 1884, and of all that has since oc- 
curred, ending for the present in the astonishing 
events in Rhode Island, that the cry of ‘‘ free-trade” 
and ‘‘ rebel brigadier” is not enough to drive intelli- 
gent, patriotic, and honorable Reputlicans to support 
every kind of nogpination and method and measure 
put forth in the Republican name, the present de- 
cadence of the party will end in final decay. Dur- 
ing the brief campaign in Rhode Island Senator 
ALDRICH said that every paper which professed to be 
Independent supported the Democratic parity. But 
the Senator certainly sees that if Republican courses 
at any time become intolerable, to oppose them is. of 
necessity indirectly to help the Democrats, and conse- 
quently that his assertion as applied to the late situa- 
tion in Rhode Island was only equivalent to saying 
that anything called Republican is better than any- 
thing called Democratic. The result in his own State 
shows happily that the Senator did not speak for his 
party, and indeed if no better argument can be urged 
for voting the Republican ticket than that the Demo- 
cratic ticket is always worse, the party is in a desper- 
ate strait. The argument, also, that reform within 
the party means support of every bad thing in the 
party, and that the way to reform evil-doers is to 
sustain them in evil-doing, has perished of its own 
ineffable folly. The Watertown Times is correct in 
saying substantially that the success of the Repub- 
lican party next year depends upon its independent 
vote, . A nomination which repels that vote will be 
fatal to the party, unless the Democrats should be 
equally foolish. There is not a sensible Republican 
who does not know that if Mr. CLEVELAND should be 
a candidate, and if no serious change in the character 
of the administration should occur in the mean while, 
it would be useless to oppose him with any objection- 
able Republican candidate, except upon the chance of 
the labor diversion. It is not easy to say how far 
the disintegration of parties has proceeded, but com- 
mon-sense dictates the kind of candidate who should 
be selected by any party in the contest of next year. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 


In speaking of Senator SHERMAN’s Nashville speech 
we quoted some of the passages in which he did justice 
to the sincerity of the views held by the Confederates, 
and to the courage with which they maintained them 
in the field. There was no fling of rebel or traitor or 
slave-driver. The war, he said, was perhaps sure to 
come. *It was a terrible necessity. Then he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘It is over, thank God! but the courage, 
bravery, and fortitude of both sides are now the pride 
and heritage of us all.” 
and statesman-like. It did not imply the surrender 
of any great result gained by the conflict, any failure 
of regard for the freedmen, any acquiescence in the 
constitutionel theories maintained by the Confeder- 
ates. But it was in the spirit of Mr. SuMNER's bill to 
regulate the army register and the regimental colors, 
of which the preamble was as follows, ‘‘ Whereas the 
national unity and good-will among fellow-citizens 
can be assured only through oblfvion of past differ- 
ences, and it is contrary to the usage of civilized na- 
tions to perpetuate the memory of civil war, be it 
enacted,” etc. That was in 1872. The bill prohibited 
the continued printing in the Register of ‘‘ the names 
of battles with fellow-citizens,” or placing them upon 
the regimental colors of the United States. 

The late letter of President CLEVELAND acknow- 
ledging the invitation to attend the unveiling of the 
statue of General ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON was in 
the same tone as the remarks of Senator SHERMAN 
and the preamble of SenatorSumner. President 
of the United States was asked to honor the memory 
of a citizen whose chief distinction was his endeavor 
in arms to overthrow the government of the United 
States. It was a magnanimous appeal to the victor 
to recognize, not the righteousness of the cause, but 
the sincerity and courage of the vanquished, and it 
came from those who shared the defeat, but who have 
acquiesced honorably and entirely in the final decree 
of battle. The President's reception of the appeal 
was honorable and becoming, and unquestionably his 
conduct is approved by the country. ‘‘The courage, 
bravery, and fortitude of both sides,” says Senator 
SHERMAN, ‘‘are now the pride and heritage of us all.” 
“The patriotic sentiments accompanying the invita- 
tion which I have received, and the fraternal feeling 
therein expressed, I gladly recognize as proofs that in 
the present conditions every American citizen may 
share in the pride inspired by the illustration of the 
traits which have ennobled American character,” says 
President CLEVELAND. This was the proper response, 
dignified, just, patriotic, not honoring the ‘cause in 
which the soldier fought, but the honesty and the 
bravery with which he gave his life for his convic- 
tions. Itis the same noble feeling which led a South- 
ern soldier to say at the dedication of a statue to the 
“Union Volunteer,” when the orator said that the 
time would come. when the soldier in gray would 


This was manly, generous, 
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agtee that the boy in blue fought and died for the 
South as well as the North, ‘‘ Don’t say ‘ will come,’ 
for it has corhe.”’ 

The disappearance of mere rancorous memories of 
the war, not grateful acknowledgment of its earnest 
purpose and its glorious result, but reiteration of its de- 
tails and horrors and enmities, is one of the most sig- 
nificant and gratifying facts of the time. The anni- 
versary of LEE’s surrender passed a few days since 
without remark and without general remembrance. 
The hero of the Union army, General GRANT himself, 
led in this humane and honorable conduct toward his 
opponents in the field. His generous terms at Ap- 
pomattox were never forgotten, and they struck the 
key-note of the feeling of the actual soldiers of the war 
on both sides. His latest words in the dedication of 
his Memoirs, ‘‘These volumes are dedicated to the 
American soldier and sailor,” not to any class of them, 
but to every sincere and courageous American in the 
military or naval service, showed what is otherwise 
well known, the simple magnanimity of the great 
Union General. Such incidents as these are among 
the most precious and significant which History wil] 
gather into her “‘ golden urn,” and they are among 
the chief reasons of a lofty national pride. 


RETALIATION. 


THE letter of the President in reply to the com- 
munication of the American Fisheries Union of Mas- 
sachusetts reveals the extent of the great powers 
which have been placed in his hands, and suggests 
the immense mischief to which the exercise of such 
powers by an ambitious, ignorant, or excitable Execu- 
tive might expose the country. The American Fish- 
eries Union suggested to the President that in their 
opinion the act would™be sufficiently executed if the 
retaliation should be confined to closing the ports of 
the United States to Canadian fish. But retaliation 
is a very ample power. It includes peremptory sus- 
pension of commercial intercourse under the pre- 
scribed conditions. But it contemplates, as the Pre- 
sident truly says, not any specific interest, but the 
national honor and the protection of all the people. 
The violation of a commercial treaty involves not 
only the citizens who may be engaged in the pur- 
suits which it affects, but the whole country. A 
treaty is an international act. Its violation is equal- 
ly so. If the rights of our fishermen are disregarded 


in Canadian waters, it is not the affair of the fisher- _ 


men only. The rights of fishermen are rights of citi- 
zens of the United States. When American seamen 
were impressed by Great Britain on American com- 
mercial ships, it was not a handful of sailors, it was 
the American people, who were assailed. The deck 
of the vessel was the territory of the country, and the 
flag was not the flag of that ship’s crew, but of the 
ship of state itself. 

The President remarks that if the extreme measure 
intrusted to his discretion should be invoked, its ef- 
fectiveness must depend upon the thoroughness and 
vigor of its enforcement. The injury to the fisher- 
men is but the occasion of an insult to the country, 
and in the discharge of his duty the President says 
that while bound to inflict no unnecessary injury 
upon any part of the people, his primary care must 
be the national dignity and self-respect, and in main- 
taining these no sacrifice of personal or private inter- 
ests shall be considered. It is plain that the Presi- 
dent comprehends the power of retaliation, and it is 
fortunate for the country that he will undoubtedly 
exercise it wisely. But it may be doubted whether 
the legislation which authorized it was the best legis- 
lation. Bumptious statesmanship is juvenile states- 
manship. It is as unwise in the conduct of national 
affairs as the same quality in private differences. 
When a dispute arises between two states, it often 
springs, as in this instance, from different interpreta- 
tions of a common agreement. That is to say, it is a 
misunderstanding. Now ifa pretext be desired for a 
quarrel, here it is. But if the object be a mutual un- 
derstanding, a conciliatory course, which may be as 
firm as the hills, is obviously the true course. 

Retaliation, as Mr. Jay truly remarks in his ad- 
mirable pamphlet upon the fisheries dispute, would 
naturally dispose an adversary to fight rather than 
argue. But we have no wish to fight England. 
Certain politicians may think it good politics to bran- 
dish the national fist in the face of John Bull in or- 
der to propitiate the Irish voters. But that is not 
public sentiment, The people of this country have 
no disposition to go-to war with Great Britain about 
the fisheries. It would have been very much wiser, 
therefore, to invite a friendly negotiation upon the 
subject, with a view to the abrogation of the conven- 
tion of 1818. The other course was taken, however, 
and now, if the President should retaliate upon Can- 
ada severely, there would be a great increase of hot 
blood and much greater difficulty in a reasonable set- 
tlement. Retaliation would be of no use unless there 
should be a complete “ backing down” on the other 
side. But national ‘‘ backing down” is always much 
more difficult when passions have been inflamed. 
Fortunately the President can be trusted to manage a 
very difficult situation with signal discretion. 


| 
| | 
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APRIL 28, 1887. 
GOVERNOR HILL'S HIGH LICENSE VETO. 


GOVERNOR HILv’s veto of the high license bill was care- 
fully drawn, and showed plainly his consciousness that he 
was opposing a great and most intelligent public sentiment. 
The force and point of the veto lay in the constitutional 
objection, upon which point the Governor had fortified 
himself with the opinion of the Attorney-General and of 
Judge Comstock. But, on the other hand, many eminent 
lawyers have earnestly supported the passage of the bill, 
and unquestionably, if the Governor had not desired to veto 
it, he could have found in such support ample reason for 
signing it. The argument that it is unequal legislation is 
-plausible, but it is not satisfactory. The key of the bill 
was expediency. It was designed to diminish the evils of 
intemperance. Aun absolute equality of license.is manifest- 
ly unfair, because a sum which can be paid in large com- 
munities cannot be paid in small. The Governor seems to 
be willing to leave the adjustment to the localities. But 
if the adjustment be in itself good, it was provided in the 
bill, and it might not be provided by the locality. 

The Governor bewails the evils of drunkenness. But he 
not only vetoed this bill, he vetoed on the same day a bill 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquor in the Capitol. 
It would be interesting to see the high license bill which 
he would sign. Although his partisans in the Legislature 
proposed to make the law general, we do not remember 
that they agreed to vote for it ifit were made general. So 
far as the bill w&s supported in order “to put the Governor 
in a hole,” it was a mere trick in which sensible citizens are 
not interested. But that was not the real purpose. It 
was an boneet effort to reduce the number of saloons, and 
to restrict the evils that flow from them. It was neces- 
sarily tentative. But it was an honest effort worth mak- 
ing, and the sentiment of the community is such that the 
endeavor will be certainly renewed, for the increasing and 
alarming consequences of the dominance of the saloon are 
too familiar not to be earnestly resisted. 


THE COLUMBIA CENTENNIAL, 


THE centennial celebration of Columbia College was a 
very significant and imposing occasion, and the assembly 
of distinguished persons gathered upon the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera-bouse around the venerable President 
in his scarlet robe was an impressive and interesting spec- 
tacle. Mr. CoupDERT, in his address, by common consent, 
was equal to the occasion, which is the highest praise for 
an oration on such aday. Justly supposing that the his- 
toric details which such an anniversary recalls would be 
amply treated elsewhere, his historic survey was brief, but 
exceedingly spirited and humorous, suggesting that the re- 
vered fathers of the college were human, after all, and that 
the truth smilingly told would not detract from their ser- 
vice or from the respect of posterity. 

But it was the earnest and serious tone of the body of 
the discourse, its subordination of learning and knowledge 
to character, its eloquent enforcement of the cardinal trath 
that behind all education there must be a man to make 
it really effective, and the grave discussion of the fun. 
damental changes that changing faith and the progress 
of thought and events produce, which commanded the 
profound and sympathetic attention of the vast audience, 
which received the oration with prolonged acclamation. 
The orator’s plea for the necessary leadership of educated 
men if government is to be wise, and the plain declaration 
that democracy does not mean the rule of ignorance and 
passion, were admirable and timely, and the crisp aud point- 
ed satire of the athletic departures from the true college 
curriculum was exceedingly effective. The choice of the 
orator was very happy, and Columbia may well be proud 
of her son. 

The poem upon such an occasion is always a difficult 
task, and when the Muse is invoked for a survey of the 
progress of learning, the difficulty is not wholly relieved. 
Rev. Dr. GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR had evidently put his 
whole heart into his performance, and delivered his verses 
with an energy and vivacity that bronght their siguifi- 
cance into full relief. The music of the day was charm- 
ingly rendered, and nothing in the proceedings was more 

‘felicitous than General WoopForp’s gracefal greeting, and 
his adroit and witty and effective appeal to the courtesy of 
the under-graduates, who, with good-humored hilarity, em- 
ulated the audible activities of English university under. 
graduates on academic occasions, but without their un- 
timely comments. It was a happy event worthily com- 
memorated, and with redoubled pride and gratification 
every alumous may join in the triumphant C-o-l-a-m-b-i-a. 


PRESIDENTIAL SPECULATIONS. - 


PRESIDENTIAL speculations for the next year are rife, 
and while all anticipations of the aétual resalt are vain, 
the actual situation is evident. Mr. BLaine is unquestion- 
ably the most popular Republican leader, bat his nomi- 
nation becomes every day more uncertain. There is no 
doubt that many of his earnest supporters in 1884 now feel 
that his nomination would involve great risks which ought 
not to be taken. There is no reason to suppose that he 
would be more acceptable in 1888 to the Republicans who 
opposed him in 1884, while many of his supporters then 
would vote for Mr. CLEVELAND now. As one of his warm- 
est friends receutly said, “ He will never again be so strong 
a candidate as he was in 1884,” although he has a larger 
personal following than any Republican leader. 

It is impossible to perceive any serious competitor of Mr. 
CLEVELAND for the Democratic nomination. He is un- 
donbtedly exceedingly distasteful to a large number of Dem- 
ocratic politicians, who would be at least indifferent to his 
election. But he is very strong with voters who see in him 
an upright and courageous Exeeutive aiming to do his duty 
honestly. He has gained greatly in popularity and in the 
national confidence since his inangnration, and he is incom- 
parably the strongest candidate for his party. 

Mr. SHERMAN, probably, will be one of the chief contest- 
ants for the Republican nomination. We have already 
pointed out the qualities which distinguish him. But the 
platforia upon which he stands—high taxation and a lib- 
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eral distribution of public money—is not one that appeals 
strongly to public favor. The friends of Mr. SukrMaNn and 
of Mr. BLAINE are not hostile, but if a warm and close con- 
test for the nomination between them should arise in the 
Convention, it is not impossible that a third candidate might 
be sought upon whom all would unite. There is no doubt 
that some of the friends of Mr. BLAINE are considering the 
possibilities of the situation with a view to the nomination 
of another candidate, to be so arranged as to cast no slur 
upon their leader. The disappointed Republicans, who 
‘aid after the election of 1884 that they lived only to secure 
the renomination of Mr. BLAINE in 1888, are now less eager, 
and are considering more coolly the actual situation. 


IN HYDE PARK. 


It is estimated that there were 150,000 people assembled 
at the great popular meeting in London on Easter Monday 
to protest against the Irish coercion bill. The multitude 
moved to Hyde Park in procession from various parts of 
the city, and there were fourteen platforms from which ad- 
dresses were delivered. The Socialists succeeded in erect- 
ing several platforms also, from which there were address- 
es, and at half past four o’clock in the afternoon a bugle 
sounded, and at all the platforms a resolution condemning 
the bill was simultaneously passed by a roar of voices. 
There was no disturbance, and the vast crowds dispersed 
peaceably. 

The most notable speech was that of Mr. SULLIVAN, Lord 
Mayor of Dublin. “Don’t believe,” he said, “those who 
say that the Irish are mortal, implacable enemies of Eng- 
land. That is a falsehood worthy of the bottomless pit. 
Let there be an end of oppression and injustice, and there 
will be an end of hatred.” Thesc words were greeted with 
most enthusiastic and prolonged cheers. MICHAEL DavITrT, 
speaking on a Socialist platform, said that the classes had 
built a bridge of hate across the Irish Sea, but the masses 
in both countries would tear it down, and build a bridge 
of love between the toilers of Ireland and the honest work- 
ers of England. The Daily News holds that the demonstra- 
tion proves the sympathy of the great bulk of the working » 
population of England to be with Ireland. 

The significance of such a meeting is undeniable. The 
Telegraph says that justice must be done to the earnestness 
of the multitude that took part in it, but that a closer view 
would show the crowds themselves that they were mis- 
taken, and that the government is not tyrannical. The 
striking fact is that the meeting shows a sympathy be- 
tween the poorer people of the two countries which hith- 
erto has not been supposed to exist. The Irish question, 
however, seems almost to huve reached the stage where it 
passes beyond argument, and its progress and course are 
now of the highest interest and importance. 


A SUGGESTIVE ELECTION. 


THE effect of the Irish question upon American politics 
was cariously illustrated at the late election in Trenton, 
New Jersey. The city is called “solidly Democratic,” and 
the Democrats had nominated a very popular candidate for 
Mayor. But the Democratic Governor of the State had de- 
clined to preside at a meeting to protest against coercion 
in Ireland, and the Democratic Irish “ Americans” in Tren- 
ton resolved therefore to defeat their party candidate for 
the Mayoralty, which they did effectively, and “all the ap- 
pointive Democratic office-holders will be turned out to 
make room for Republicans.” Thus the opinion of the 
Governor of New Jersey upon his official duty in connec- 
tion with a question of British legislation determines the 
election of the Mayor of Trenton. 

This is a sharp spur for loud political professions of hos- 
tility to British tyranny, not because of any especial know- 
ledge of the subject or interest in it, but because it will win 
votes. Whatever the merits of the Irish question may be, 
and we certainly have no sympathy with the Tory policy, 
it is not a question which can legitimately affect a munici- 
pal election in New Jersey. But, legitimately or not, it 
does affect it, and the conclusion is unavoidable that the 
Irish question will play a prominent part in our national 
elections next year. It may be assumed safely that the 
platforms will contain the most emphatic declarations 
upon that subject. 

It is becoming very desirable that the relations of Eng- 
land and Ireland should be adjusted satisfactorily, in order 
that our politics may be released from extraneous infiu- 
ences aud considerations. Parties in this country should 
divide naturally upon American policies and measures, and 
our elections should show what we wish our government, 
and not the British or French or German governments, to 
do. The incident in Trenton is very suggestive, and it 


will be doubtless regarded reflectively by British states- ~ 


men. 


A QUESTION OF EXPEDIENCY. 


SINCE foreigners who can neither speak nor understand 
the language of this country, who have no kuowledge of its 
institutions and no sympathy with their spirit or purpose, 
who come here not for the common benetit, but solely to 
inflame the public mind, and to promote disorder and crime, 
are permitted to become citizens and to vote, it may be 
time to consider whether the principle of restricted immi- 
gration which has been applied in its extreme form to the 
Chinese may not be applied wisely to other nations. 

All such questions concern the national right of self- 
protection. They are questions of expediency, and their 
decision must depend upon circumstances and the actual 
situation. Our laws already exclude paupers and crim- 
inals, as well as the Chinese ang contract laborers, and they 
require a certain residence before admitting foreigners to 
citizenship. Meanwhile a vast territory, diversified indus- 
tries, spare population in large parts of the country, and 
the necessity of labor to develop the advantages of the 
country have all invited immigration, and it has been of 
incalculable advantage. 

But it would not have been an advantage if it had been 
the transfer of hordes of Mongols and Tartars to this con- 
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tinent. Had they arrived by hundreds of thousands and 
nillions, accumulating in an accelerated ratio, this coun- 
try would have ceased at least to be the home of the free. 
Popular republican institutions have been successful here 
because they were the natural expressions of the political 
traditions and the circumstances under which they were 
developed. But our institutions would not secure to Pata- 
gonians what they secure tous. So those institutions, large- 
ly controlled by those whose political convictions, intelli- 
gence, traditions, and capacity they do not express, would 
not produce the benefit to mankind which in the hands of 
a people mainly of Anglo-Saxon origin they have produced. 
A man like Most is an ignorant barbarian, wh6 has no more 
conception of liberty and civilized society than an orang- 
outang. He is harmless, and so long as he does not violate 
the law his talk is unimportant. But it is merely a ques- 
tion of expediency, iu the interest of liberty and of the 
country, whether any and what restrictions should be 
placed upon the coming and residence of men among us 


whose purposes are wholly aud confessedly criminal and 


mischievous. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Watt Warman said recently that he had never received - 


any “nourishment” from any American poetry, nor from any con- 

temporaneous foreign poetry. The only poetry that had nourished 

him was Sir Watter Scort’s Border minstrelsy, particularly Sir 

WaLTER’s memoranda of interviews with old Scotsmen and Scots- . 
women respecting the folk-lore of their earlier days. The folk- 

lore of witchcraft was especially interesting to him. But he found 

the Bible to be his best book of poetry, and he never travelled 

without a copy of it, nor passed a day at home without reading it. 

His views as to personal immortality became clearer as he grew 

older, and in no sense of the term did he regard himself as an 

agnostic. While Mr. WHitman was speaking, two bright boys were 
clambering up his knees and embracing his snowy head. They 

called him “ Uncle Watt,” and he kissed them passionately. They 
are his favorite playmates when he is visiting this city. Though 
the venerable poet’s mind is in an entirely normal condition, he is 
unable to walk across the room without assistance. Several paint- 
ers are painting his portrait, and he declares himself as very rarely 
suited; in fact, as harder to please in this matter than he was 
twenty-five years 

—M. Duranp-Rust, the Paris art dealer who twenty years ago 
sold to Mr. Hexry Prosasco, of Cincinnati, some of the gems of 
his collection of paintings, says that MILLET received only $200 for 
his famous picture of “Men carrying a Calf,” and that Troon 
was delighted to get $600 for the fine “ Landscape and Cattle” in 
the Prosasco collection. M. Duranp-Rvgx estimates the present 
value of each of these works at $20,000, and predicts that Monet, 
the French impressionist, will by-and-by sell as high as MitLer 
does now. 

—As showing the difference of opinion respecting the compara- 
tive merits of oil-paintings, it is interesting to note that a great 
landscape-painter like Mr. Gzores Inness prefers Rosa Bonunevr’s 
small canvas—a cow in a pasture—in the Prosasco collection to 
Rovussgav’s lake view in the same collection, declaring that it is 
better painted and more elevating in sentiment. But Mr. Inness 
has most sympathy with such a picture as Georer FuLier’s “ Nyd- 
ia, the Blind Girl of Pompeii,” not that the technique is perfect 
either in methods or in results, but that the sentiment is noble. 
The art critics, as a class, prefer any Roussgav to a Rosa BonHevr. 

—An American lad about to celebrate his eleventh birthday 
was asking his parents what present he was to receive on that oc- 

Scasion.. His mother suggested that he make a list of the things 
le most desired. This is the list: “‘What I would like for my 
birthday. 1. Pair roller skates. 2. One reading book; large 
print. 3. Some ice-cream. 4. Cake. 5. One nice pen-holder and 
pen. 6. One big rubber, about fifteen cents. 7. One velocipede, 


wooden. 8. One bicycle, wooden. 9. Two or three bottles of col- 


ored inks. 10. A little bookcase. 
A nice pendil. 13, Some history book. 
cage.” 

—Mr. Henry Marqvanp wil! take a pleasure trip to Labrador 
in his fine schooner-yacht Ruth next June, accompanied by a -party 
of friends, among them Mr. R. Swain Grrrorp, who expects to re- 
turn to his summer studio at New Bedford before the season is 
over. The rest of the party will probably be absent until Septem- 
ber. Mr Marquanp is the literary editor of the New York Com- 
mercial. Advertiser, and a son of Mr, H. G. Marqvanp. 

—One of the best-known elocutionjsts prefers to recite his 
pieces in » slightly darkened auditorium, like that of the Madison 
Square Yieatre, where neither the attention nor the inattention of 
individual listeners can interfere with his work. He does better 
with a mixed audience of men and women than with an audienve 
of women exclusively, because men applaud more loudly than-wo- 
men, especially when women are pleased, and communicate their 
pleasure to their escorts. But Mr. Sipney Woo whien recit- 
ing the “‘ Passing of Arthur,” was once annoyed at hearing a young 
man observe to his feminine companion that “it took Arthur a 
long while to die.” } 

—Mr. Pierre Loriu.arp is continuing his improvements at Tux- 
edo Park, which last year he created out of a piece of wilderness. 
Thirty miles of driveway are now finished, and the season will open 
next month with a May-pole dance. Possibly a coach line from 
New York to Tuxedo Park will be organized. It now looks as if 
Mr. Loritiarp will have spent more than one millfon of dollars on 
his succeasfal venture before he is done with it. 

—During his last visit to Cincinnati, General Grant went out to 


11. A big 24-inch ruler. 12. 
14. A canary-bird and 


Batavia, Ohio, to visit his “Uncle Sammy,” Mr. Samuxt StupsoN,— 


who has just died in his ninety-first year. The General liked his 
uncle because of his fondness for horses and ‘for breaking colts. 

—General Lew Wattace, while in Philadelphia recently, was 
given a reception by the Penn Club, a unique organization with a 
strong membership, whose sole official business is to entertain dis- 
tinguished visitors to Philadelphia. 

—Mr. James Rossg.t Lowext made a brilliant speech at the din- 
ner in New York in honor of the laying of the corner-stone of the 
American School in Athens. He thought that American scholars 
desired to annex Athens spiritually to this.country, and that the 
generosity with which they had contributed money for the pur- 
pose was an earnest of their success. Mr. Lowe.t has been the 
recipient of most flattering social attentions during his visit to this 
city. He looks even younger than when he returned from London. 

—Mr. Wituram Bucky 1, of Philadelphia, has given $50,000 to 
Lewisburg University, in Pennsylvania, making $142,000 he has 
contributed to this Baptist institution. 

—A Californian who has had a striking career is S. C. Hastines, 


an ex-Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Iowa, who went out. 


to the Pacific coast in the spring of 1849. He has held many, 
prominent public positions, but is chiefly known as the founder of 
the Hastings College of Law in Sun Francisco, and as one of the 
few men in professional life in that State who have made con- 
tributions to science. He accompanied Wittiam H. Sewarp on 
his trip to Alaska after the purchase of the Territory, and was in 
New York, waiting to go to Norway and Sweden with Mr. Sewaxp, 
when the news came of that statesman’s death. 
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The Crosade of the “ Excelsior.” 


Br BRET HARTE. 


PART Il. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Tue earthquake shock, although the first ex- 
perienced by the Americans, had been a yearly 
phenomenon to the people of Todos Santos, and 
was so slight as to leave little impression upon 
either the low adobe walls of the pueblo or the 
indolent population. “If it’s a provision of na- 


ture for shaking up these Rip Van Winkle Latin . 


races now and then, it’s a dead failure as far as 
Todos Santos is concerned,” Crosby had said, with 
a yawn. “Brace, who's got geology on the brain 
ever since he ‘struck cinnabar ore, says he isn’t 
sure the Injins ain’t right when they believe that 
the Pacific Ocean used to roll straight up to the 
Presidio, and there wasn’t any channel, and that 
reef of rocks was upheaved in their time. But 
what's the use of it 9—it never really waked them 
up.” “ Perhaps they're waiting for another kind 
of earthquake,” Wiuslow had responded, senten- 
tiously. 

In six weeks it had been forgotten except by 
three people—Miss Keene, James Hurlstone, and 
Padre Esteban. Since Hurlstone had parted with 
Miss Keene on that memorable afternoon, he had 
apparently lapsed into his former reserve. With- 
out seeming to avoid her timid advances, he met 
her seldom, and then only in the presence of the 
Padre or Mrs. Markham. Although uneasy at 
the deprivation of his society, his present shyness 
did not affect her as it had done at first; she 
knew it was no longer indifference; she even 
fancied she understood it from what had been 
her own feelings. If he no longer raised his eves 
tw hers as frankly as he had that day, she felt a 
more delicate pleasure in the consciousness of his 


. lowered evelids when they met, and the instinct 


that told her when his melancholy glance follow- 
ed her unobserved. The sex of these lovers— 
if we may call them so who had never exchanged 
a word of love—seemed to be changed. It was 
Miss Keene who now sought him with a respect- 
ful and frank admiration; it was Hurlstone who 
now tried to avoid it with a feminine dread of re- 
ciprocal display. Once she had even adverted to 
the episode of the cross. They were standing 
under the arch of the refectory door, waiting for 
Padre Esteban, and looking toward the sea. 

“Do you think we were ever in any real dan- 
ger down there on the shore that day?” she said, 
timidly. 

“No; not from the sea,” he replied, looking 
at her with a half-defiant resolution. 

“From what, then ?” she asked, with a naiveté 
that was yet a little conscious. 

“Do you remember the children giving you 
their offerings that day?” he asked, abruptly. 

“I do,” she replied, with smiling eyes. 

“ Well, it appears that it is the custom for the 
betrothed couples to come to the cross to ex- 
change their vows. They mistook us for lovers.” 

All the instinctive delicacy of Miss Keene’s 
womanhood resented the rude infelicity of this 
speech, and the flippant manner of its utterance. 
She did not blush, but lifted her clear eyes calmly 
to his. “It was an unfortunate mistake,” she 
said, coldly; “the more so as they were your pu- 
pils. Ah! here is Father Esteban,” she added, 
with a marked tone of relief,as she crossed over 
to the priest's side. 

W hen Father Esteban returned to the refectory 
that evening, Hurlstone was absent. When it 
grew later, becoming uneasy, the good Father 
sought him in the garden. At the end of the 
avenue of pear-trees there was a break in the 
sea-wall, and here, with his face to the sea, Hurl- 
stone was leaning gloomily. Father Esteban’s 
tread was noiseless, and he had laid his soft hand 
on the young man’s shoulder before Hurlstone 
was aware of his presence. He started shghtly ; 
his gloomy eves fell before the priest’s. 

“My son,” said the old man, gravely, “this 
must go on no longer.” 

“I don’t understand you,”’ he said, coldly. 

“ Do not try to deceive yourself, norme. Above 
all, do not try to deceive her. Either you are or 
are not in love with this countrywoman of yours. 
If you are not, my respect for her and my friend- 
rhip for you prompt me to save you both from 
a foolish intimacy that may ripen into a mis- 
placed affection; if you are already in love with 
her—” 

“TI have never spoken a word of love to her !” 
interrupted Hurlstone, quickly. “I have even 
tried to avoiu her since—”’ 

“Since you found that you loved her! Ah, 
foolish boy! and you think that because the lips 
speak not, the passions of the heart are stilled ! 
Do you think your silence in her presence is not 
a protestation that she, even child as she is, can 
read with the cunning of her sex ?” 

“ Well, if I am in love with her, what then %” 
said Hurlstone, doggedly. “It is no crime to 
love a pure and simple girl. Am I not free? 
You yourself, in yonder church, told me—” 

“ Silence, Diego,” said the priest, sternly. “ Si- 
lence, before you utter the thought that shall dis- 
grace you to speak and me to hear!” 

“ Forgive me, Father Esteban,” said the young 
man, hurriedly, grasping both hands of the priest. 
‘Forgive me—I am mad — distracted—but I 
swear to you I only meant—” 

“Hush!” interrupted the priest, more gently. 
“So; that will do.” He stopped, drew out his 
snuff-box, rapped the lid, and took a pinch of 
snuff slowly. “ We will not recur to that point. 
Then you have told her the story of your life?” 

“No; but I will. She shall know all—every- 
thing—before I utter a word of love to her.” 

* Begun in Werxcy No. 1568. 
Copyright, 1886, by Bast Haars. 
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“Ah! bueno! muy bueno!” said the Padre, 
wiping his nose ostentatiously. “Ah! let me 
see! Then, when we have shown her that we 
cannot possibly marry her, we will begin to make 
love to her! Eh, eh! that is the American fash- 
ion. Ah, pardon!” he continued, in response to 
a gesture of protestation from Hurlstone; “I am 
wrong. It is when we have told her that we 
cannot marry her as a Protestant, that we will 
make love as a Catholic. Is that it?” 

“Hear me!” said Hurlstone, passionately. 
“You have saved me from madness, and perhaps 
death. Your care, your kindness, your teach- 
ings, have given me life again. Don't blame me, 
Father Esteban, if, in casting off my old self, you 
have given me hopes of a new and fresher life— 
ofa" 

“A newer and fresher love, you would say,” 
said the Padre, with a sad smile. “Be it so. 
You will at least do justice to the old priest, when 
you remember that he never pressed you to take 
vows that would have prevented this forever.” 

“TI know it,” said Hurlstone, taking the old 
man’s hand. “And you will remember, too, that 
I was happy and contented before this came upon 
me. Tell me what I shall do. Be my guide, my 
friend, Father Esteban. Put me where I was a 
few months ago-—before I learned to love her.” 

“Do your"Wfean it, Diego?” said the old man, 
grasping his hand tightly and fixing his eyes 
upon him. 

“T do.” 

“Then listen to me, for it is my turn to speak. 
When, eight months ago, you sought the shelter 
of that blessed roof, it was for refuge from a wo- 
man that had cursed your life. It was given 
you. You would leave it now to commit an act 
that would bring another woman, as mad as your- 
self, clamoring at its doors for protection from 

For what you are proposing to this inno- 
cent girl is what you accepted from the older and 
wickeder woman. You have been cursed because 
a woman divided for you what was before God an 
indivisible right; and you, Diego, would now re- 
divide that with another, whom you dare to say 
you love. You would use the opportunity of her 
helplessness and loneliness here to convince her ; 
you would tempt her with sympathy, for she is 
unhappy; with companionship, for she has no 
longer the world to choose from—with everything 
that should make her sacred from your pursuit. 

“ Enough,” said Hurlstone, hoarsely. “Say no 
more. Only, I implore you, tell me what to do 
now to save her. I-will—if you tell me to do it 
—leave her forever.” 

“Why should you go?” said the priest, quiet- 
ly. “ Her absence will be sufficient.” 

“ Her absence ?” echoed Hurlstone. 

“Hers alone. The conditions that brought 
you here are unchanged. You are still in need 
of an asylum from the world and the wife you 
have repudiated. Why should you abandon it? 
For the girl, there is no reason why she should 
remain—beyond yourself. She has a brother 
whom she leves—who wants her—who has the 
right to claim her at any time. She will go to 
him.” 

“But how ?” 

“That has been my secret, and will be my 
sacrifice to you, Diego, my son! I have foreseen 
all this; I have expected it from the day that 
girl sent you her woman’s message, that was half 
a challenge, from her school; I have known it 
from the day you walked together on the sea- 
shore. I was blind before that—for I am weak 
in my way too—and I had dreamed of other things. 
God has willed it otherwise.” He paused, and 
returning the pressure of Hurlstone’s hand, went 
on: “My secret and my sacrifice for you is this. 
For the last two hundred years the Church has 
had a secret and trusty messenger from the See 
at Guadalajara—in a ship that touches here for 
a few hours only every three years. Her arrival 
and departure are known only to myself and my 
brothers of the Council. By this wisdom and 
the provision of God the integrity of the Holy 
Chureh and the conversion of the heathen have 
been maintained without interruption and inter- 
ference. You know now, my son, why your com- 
rades were placed under surveillance; why it was 
necessary that the peaple should believe in a po- 
litical conspiracy among yourselves rather than 
the facts as they existed, which might have bred 
a dangerous curiosity among them. I have given 
you our secret, Diego; that is but a part of my 
sacrifice. When that ship arrives, and she is ex- 
pected daily, I will secretly place Miss Keene and 
her friend on board, with explanatory letters to 
the Archbishop, and she will be assisted to re- 
join her brother. It will be against the wishes 
of the Council; but my will,” continued the old 
man, with a re of imperiousness, “is the 
) of the Ohurch, and the law that overrides 

He had stopped with a strange fire in his eyes. 
It still continued to burn as he went on rapidly. 
“You will understand the sacrifice I am making 
in telling you this, when you know that I could 
have done all that I propose without your leave 
or hinderance. Yes, Diego; I had but to stretch 
out my hand thus, and that foolish firebrand of 
a heretic would have vanished from To- 
dos Santos forever. I could have left you in your 
fool's paradise, and one morning you would have 
found her gone. I should have condoled with 
you, and consoled you, and you would have for- 
gotten her as you did the other. I should not 
have hesitated; it is the right of the Church 
through all time to break those carnal ties with- 
out heed of the suffering flesh, and I onght to 
have done so. This, and this alone, would have 
been worthy of Las Casas and Junipero Serra! 
But I am weak and old—I am no longer fit for 
His work. Far better that the ship which takes 
her away should bring back a successor more 
worthy than L.” He stopped, his eyes dimmed, 
he buried his face in his hands. 

“You have done right, Father Esteban,” said 
Hurlstone, gently putting his arm around the 


priest’s shoulders, “and I swear to you your se- 
cret is as safe as if you had never revealed it to 
me. Perhaps,” he added, with a sigh, “I should 
have been happier if I had not known it—if she 
had passed out of my life as mysteriously as she 
had entered it; but vou will try to accept my 
sacrifice as some return for yours. I shall see 
her no more.” 

“ But will you swear it?” said the priest, ea- 
gerly. “ Will you swear that you will not even 
seek her to say farewell—for in that moment the 
wretched girl may shake your resolution?” . 

“I shall not see her,” repeated the young man, 
slowly. 

“ But if she asks an interview,” persisted the 

jest, “on the pretence of having your advice »” 

“She will not,” returned Hurlstone, with a 
half- bitter recollection of their last parting. 
“You do not know her pride.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the priest, musingly. “ But 


I have your word, Diego. And now let us return | 


to the Mission, for there is much to prepare, and 
you shall assist me.” 

Meantime, Hurlstone was only half right in his 
estimate of Miss Keene’s feelings, although the 
result was the same. The first shock to her deli- 
cacy in his abrupt speech had been succeeded by 
a renewal of her uneasiness concerning his past 
life or history. While she would, in her unselfish 
attachment for him, have undoubtingly accepted 
any explanation he might have chosen to give 
her, his continued reserve and avoidance of her 
left full scope to her imaginings. Rejecting any 
hypothesis of lis history except that of some 
unfortunate love episode, she began to think that 
perhaps he atill loved this nameless woman. Had 
anything occurred to renew his affection? It 
was impossible, in their isolated condition, that 
he should hear from her. but perhaps the priest 
might have been made a confidant of his past, and 
had recalled the old affection in rivalry of her? Or 
had she herself been unfortunate enough through 
any idle word t reopen the wound? Had there 
been any suggestion? She checked herself sud- 
denly at a thought that benumbed and chilled her. 
Perhaps that happy hour at the cross might 
have reminded him of some episode with anoth- 
er. That was the real significance of his rude 
speech. With this first taste of the poison of 
jealousy upon her virgin lips she seized the cup 
and drank it eagerly. Ah, well—he should keep 
his blissful recollections of the past undisturbed 
by her. Perhaps he might even see—though «he 
had no past—that her present life might be as 
disturbing to him. She recalled, with a foolish 
pleasure, his solitary faint sneer at the devotion 
of the Commander's secretary. Why shouldn't 
she hereafter encourage that devotion, and that 
sneer from this complacently beloved Mr. Hurl- 
stone? Why should he be so assured of her 
past? The fair and gentle reader who may be 
shocked at this revelation of Eleanor Keene’s 
character will remember that she has not been 
recorded as an angel in these pages, but as a 
very human, honest, inexperienced girl, for the 
first time struggling with the most diplomatic, 
Machiavelian, and hypocritical of all the pas- 
sions. 

In pursuance of this new resolution she de- 
termined to accept an invitation from Mrs. Mark- 
ham to accompany her and the Commander to a 
reception at the Alcalde’s house, the happy sec- 
retary being of the party. Mrs. Markham, who 
was under promise to the Comandante not to 
reveal his plan for the escape of herself and Miss 
Keene until the arrival of the expected transport, 
had paid little attention to the late vagaries of 
her friend, and had contented herself by once 
saying, with a marked emphasis, that the more 
free they kept themselves from any entangle- 
ments with other people, the more prepared they 
would be for a change. 

“Perhaps it’s just as well not to be too free 
even with those Jesuits over at the Mission. 
Your brother, you know, might not like it.” 

“ Those Jesnits /” repeated Miss Keene, indig- 
nantly. “Father Esteban, to begin with, is a 
Franciscan, and Mr. Hurlstone is as orthodex as 
you or I.” 

“Don't be too sure of that, my dear,” return- 
ed Mrs. Markham, sententiously. “ Heaven only 
knows what disguises they assume. Why, Hurl- 
stone and the priest are already as thick as 
two peas; and you can’t make me believe they 
didn’t know of each other before we came here. 
He was the first one ashore, you remember, be- 
fore the mutiny ; and where did he turn up ?—at 
the Mission, of course! And have you forgot- 
ten that sleep-walking affair ?—all Jesuitical ! 
Why, poor dear Markham used to say we were 
surrounded by ramifications of that society— 
everywhere. very waiter at your hotel table 
might belong to the order.” 

The hour of the siesta was just past, and the 
corridor and gardens of the Alcalde’s house were 
grouped with friends and acquaintances as the 
party from the Presidio entered. Mrs. Brimmer, 
who had apparently effected a temporary com- 
promise with her late instincts of propriety, was 
still doing the honors of the Alealde’s house, and 
had once more assumed the Mexican dishabille, 
even to the slight exposure of her small feet, 
stockingless,in white satin slippers. The pres- 
ence of the Comandante and his secretary guar- 
anteed the two ladies of their party a reception 
at least faultless in form and respect, whatever 
may have been the secret feelings of the hostess 
and her friends. The Alcalde received Mrs. Mark- 
ham and Miss Keene with unruffled courtesy. 
ri conducted them to the place of honor beside 
1im. 

As Eleanor Keene, slightly flushed and beauti- 
ful in her unwonted nervous excitement, took her 
seat a flutter went around the corridor, and, with 
the single exception of Dofia Isabel, an almost 
imperceptible drawing together of the other la- 
dies in offensive alliance. Mias Keene had never 
abandoned her own style of dress; and that af- 
ternoon her delicate and closely fitting white 
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muslin, gathered in at the waist with a broad 
belt of blue ribbon, seemed to accentuate some- 
what unflatteringly the tropical négligé of Mrs. 
Brimmer and Miss Chubb. Brace, who was in 
attendance, with Crosby, on the two Ramirez 
girls, could not help being uneasily conscious of 
this, in addition to the awkwardness of meeting 
Miss Keene after the transfer of his affections 
elsewhere. Nor was his embarrassment relieved 
hy Crosby’s confidences to him, in a half-audible 
whisper : 

“T say, old man, after all, the regular straight- 
out American style lays over all their foreign 
flops and fandoodles. I wonder what old Brim- 
mer would say to his wife’s full-dress niglhit- 
gown—eh ?” 

But at this moment the long-drawn, slight- 
ly stridulous utterances of Mrs. Brimmer rose 
through the other greetings likea lazy east wind: 

“] shall never forgive the Commander for 
making the Presidio so attractive to vou, dear 
Miss Keene, that you cannot really find time to 
see your own countrymen. Though, of course, 
you're not to blame for not coming to see two 
frights as we must look—not having been edu- 
cated to be able to do up our dresses in that 
faultless style, and perhaps not having the en- 
tire control over an establishment like you ; yet I 
suppose that even if the Alcalde did give us carte 
blanche of the laundry here, we couldn't do it, 


‘ unaided even by Mrs. Markham. Yes, dear; you 


must let me compliment you on your skill, and 
the way you make things last. As for me and 
Miss Chubb, we’ve only found our things fit to 
be given away to the poor of the Mission. But 
I suppose even that charity would look as shabby 
to you as our clothes in comparison with the real- 
ly good missionary work you and Mr. Hurlstone 
—or is it Mr. Brace?—I always confound your 
admirers. my dear—are doing now. At least so 
saves that good Father Esteban.” 

But, with the exception of the Alcalde and Miss 
Chubb, Mrs. Brimmer’s words fell on unheeding 
ears, and Miss Keene did not prejudice the tri- 
umph of her own superior attractions by seeming 
to notice Mrs. Brimmer’s innuendo. She answered 
briefly, and entered into lively conversation with 
Crosby and the secretary, holding the hand of 
Dofia Isabel in her own, as if to assure her that 
she was guiltless of any design against her for- 
mer admirer. This was quite unnecessary, as the 
gentle Isabel, after bidding Brace, with a rap on 
the knuckles, to “ go and play,” contented herself 
with curling up like a kitten beside Miss Keene, 
and left that gentleman to wander somewhat 
aimlessly in the patio. 

Nevertheless, Miss Keene, whose eyes and ears 
were nervously alert, and who had indulged a 
faint hope of meeting Padre Esteban and hear- 
ing news of Hurlstone, glanced from time to time 
toward the entrance of the patio. A singular 
presentiment that some outcome of this present 
visit would determine her relations with Hur'- 
stone had already possessed her. Consequently 
she was conscious, before it had attracted the — 
attention of the others, of some vague stirring in 
the plaza beyond. Suddenly the clatter of hoofs | 
was heard before the gateway. There was a mo- 
ment’s pause of dismounting, a gruff order given 
in Spanish, and the next moment three strangers 
entered the patio. 

They were dressed in red shirts, their white 
trousers tucked in high boots, and wore slouched 
hats. They were so travel-stained, dusty, and un- 
shaven that their features were barely distinguish. 
able. One, who appeared to be the spokesman 
of the party, cast a perfunctory glance around the 
corridor, and, in fluent Spanish, began with the 
mechanical air of a man repeating some formula: 

“ We are the bearers of a despatch to the Co- 
mandante of Todos Santos from the Governor of 
Mazatlan. The officer and the escort who came 
with us are outside the gate. We have been told 
that the Comandante is in this house. The case 
is urgent, or we would not intrude—” 

He was stopped by the voice of Mrs. Markham, 
from the corridor, “‘ Well, I don’t understand 
Spanish much—I may be a fool, or crazy, or per- 
haps both—but if that isn’t James Markham's 
voice, I'll bet a cooky !” 

The three strangers turned quickly toward the 
corridor, The next moment the youngest of 
their party advanced eagerly toward Miss Keene, 
who had arisen with a half-frightened joy, and 
with the cry of “ Why, it’s Nell!” ran toward 
her. The third man came slowly forward as 
Mrs. Brimmer slipped hastily from the hammock 
and stood erect. 

“In the name of goodness, Barbara,” said Mr. 
Brinimer, closing upon her, in a slow, portentous 
whisper, “ where are your stockings ?” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. 


REV. GEORGE A. GATES. 


Tue Rev. Grorce A. Gates, the new President 
of Iowa College, has been for six years a pastor 
in Montclair, New Jersey. He is a man of broad 
and therongh scholarship, who has distinguished 
himself as a close and accurate stodent as well 
as an able and inspiring preacher. His ministry 
has been in a community of rare culture, and his 
ability to reach and to impress thoughtful minds 
has been already fully demonstrated. 

Mr. Gates was born in 1851, in Topsham, Ver- 
mont. He prepared for college at St. Johnsbury, 
in the same State, and in 1869 entered Dartmouth 
College. During his first year he divided the first 
rank in the class with another, but after that poor 
health compelled him to be content with a lower 
position, although he graduated among the high- 
est in his class, and was even in those days ree- 
ognized as a man of conspicuous ability. On 
leaving college he became principal of an acad- 
emy at Morrisville, Vermont, and remained there 
for two years. After studying at Andover The- 
ological Seminary he went abroad, and was for a 
Jong time under the instruction of the ablest the- 
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ologians and philosophers of Germany. Gopet 
at Neuchatel, Caristiizse at Bonn, and Lorze at 
Géttingen were the men to whom he was most 
indebted. In 1880, when the First Congregation- 
al Church of Montclair sent off a colony to form 
a new chureh, Mr. Gates was called to the pas- 
torate. During his years of service as a pastor 
he has not only endeared himself to his own par- 


ish, but is generally regarded as one of the most: 


promising men in the vicinity of New York. 
Iowa College, which has called Mr. Gartss to its 
presidency, is one of the most prominent and prom- 
ising of all the colleges in the West. It is prob- 
ably the largest and most-influential institution of 
the kind in the country west of the Mississippi. 
It may very properly be called the Dartmouth of 
the interior. Its faculty numbers sixteen, and 
among them are some men of national reputa- 
tion. The last catalogue shows 431 students, of 
whom 187 are in the collegiate department. It 
lost all its buildings and appliances in 1882 by a 
cyclone, but that disaster so roused the enthusi- 
asm of helpfulness of its alumni and friends that 
it is now better equipped than before. It has not 
adopted the dormitory system, and in that respect 
is like the German universities, Its scientific mu- 
seum is of exceptional value and size, ranking 
above that possessed by most Eastern colleges. Its 
last president was Rev. Grorce F. Macoun, D.D., 
who resigned two years ago, but still retains the 
professorship of Mental and Moral Science. The 
State of which this is the leading educational in- 
stitution is one of the most rapidly growing as 
well as one of the most intelligent in the Union. 
It is the Massachusetts of the West. A college 
in the midst of such a population, with the. wealth 
of one of the most progressive of all the States 
behind it, is sure of a great and prosperous fu- 
ture. His friends predict that under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Gates Iowa College will not only 
continue but surpass its already honorable record. 


THE COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
CELEBRATION. 


Tue history of Columbia College was reviewed 
last week in these columns, The one-hundredth 
~ anniversary of the renewal of the college charter 
under republican auspices was celebrated on the 


13th instant. It was a great celebration, signifi- - 


cant of the importance and power to which the 
college has grown. Its features were a parade 
of undergraduates and alumni, literary exercises 
in the Metropolitan Opera-house, and a reception 
at the college buildings. The procession was 
half a mile long, and contained upward of two 
thousand men. It was a picturesque and noisy 
procession, the picturesqueness arising from the 
badges and banners, the gowns and mortar-board 
caps, and the noise from the spirit-stirring songs 
and slogans which the robust academic muses in- 
spire. Roperat C. Corney, of the class of "74, a 
famous athlete and great favorite, called “‘ Bob” 
CorneLL under the promptings of affection by 
every true Columbian, was.the Grand Marshal, 
and the oldest alumnus who marched was THom- 
as W. Curistiz, of the class of '28. The parade 
was from the college to the Opera-house. A pla- 
toon of police opened the way for it, and it stepped 
and sang to the music of the Seventh Regiment 
band between sidewalks which were thronged 
and windows which were filled with lovely faves. 

The body of the great Opera-house was pack- 
ed when, shortly before noon, the ceremonies 
there were opened by the procession upon the 
platform of the college trustees and faculty, dele- 

tes, and invited guests, headed by General 

art L. Wooprorp, Grand Marshal, Assistant 
Grand Marshal Grorce G. De Wrrt, Jun., and 
President Barnarp in scarlet robe and Oxford 
cap. The professors wore their black silk gowns, 
and doctors’ hoods of red and purple relieved the 
expanse of sombre raiment here and there. Un- 
dergraduates filled the family circle, and express- 
ed in stentorian chants their desire for pro- 
grammes and music or their approbation of per- 
sons or sentiments as the spirit moved them. 
Music was furnished by an orchestra from the 
New York Symphony Society and a chorus from 
the New York Oratorio Society, under the direc- 
tion of Watter Damroscn. General Suerman 
and Jaues Russet, were among the one 
hundred and fifty distinguished guests. General 
Wooprorp made the introductory address, and 
Mr. Freperic R. Coupgert was the graceful and 
eloquent orator of the day. 

A significant incident in the course of the ex- 
ercises was the announcement by President Bar- 
NARD that a number of gentlemen, whose names 
he was not at liberty to divulge, had offered to the 
college, through Rabbi Gorruet:., of the Temple 
Emanv-El, a sum of not less than $100,000 for 
the endowment of a chair of rabbinical or com- 
paratively modern Hebrew literature. The con- 
ditions of the endowment had not yet been en- 
tirely settled, President Barnarp said, but it was 
hardly probable that any difficulties could arise 
in regard to them. 

After the reading of a poem by the Rev. Dr. 
Grorcr Lansinc Taytor upon the “ Progress of 
Learning,” the degree of Doctor of Letters was 
conferred upon twenty-three persons, among 
them Grorex Curtis, the Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, GeorGe Bancrort, B. Epwa 
and Auice Freeman, President of Welles- 
ley College, of Doctor of Laws upon twenty-eight, 
among them Mayor Hewrrt, Danixt Mannine, 
and Maria MiTcHELL, astronomer at Vassar Col- 
lege, and of Doctor of Divinity upon eight. When 
the degrees had been conferred the assemblage 
joined in the singing of “Old Hundred,” and 
Bishop Portrer pronounced the benediction. 

The reception at the college in the evening was 
numereusly attended, and included a supper and 
dancing. It may perhaps without offence be 
chronicled in addition that the joy of the occasion 
was enhanced by the news conveyed in a placard 
- prominently displayed to the effect that the Col- 
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umbia base-ball nine had beaten the New York 
League team of professionals (sometimes called 
the Giants), by a score of eight to six, in a game 
played on the Polo Grounds in the course of the 
afternoon, 


A QUARREL OVER CARDS, 


Ir is more than likely that in Montana, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico, where cards are played for 
money by ranchmen, horse-rustlers, teamsters, and 
cow-boys, kites and hawks are numerous, while 
pigeons to be plucked are comparatively rare and 
strange birds. Near every government post gain- 
blers settle and games are opened. The seduc- 
tive influences of draw-poker or monté are irre- 
sistible. After months of hard service comes 
pay-day, and the soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers, with the teamsters, are sure to part with 
their money in these gambling hells, Apart frém 
the individual skill of the professional, and his 
perfect knowledge of the ways of playing the 
game, long practice has enabled him to increase 
his chances by the cleverest tricks of legerde- 
main. Generally, however, he does not “ work 
his crowd” single-handed, but has a confederate. 
If monté is the game, “ short cards” are used. If 
it is draw-poker, by means of a clever confeder- 
ate the game invariably beats the novices. Nim- 
ble fingers pass the cards, and flushes and 
straights upset all the calculations of chances. 
A hidden card, produced at the exact nick of 
time, makes “four of a kind,” and the pot is 
rakedin. The “ blandness” of the “ heathen Chi- 
nee” would find itself entirely out of place among 
such talented performers. There is a coolness, 
a quiet deliberateness, about this knavery which 
is of the most defiant kind. Sometimes, however, 
there comes a player who has “ stacked his chips” 
on every “lay out” from Bangor to Brazos. He 
knows all those ways which are crooked. It even 
adds to his zest to play not only against the luck 
of cards, but the talents of the gamblers. He is 
quite prepared for the double stake—his life and 
his dollars—and of the two holds the former as 
of lesser value. Of course he has his gun. Be- 
fore he went into that nest of thieves he saw that 
his revolver was in prime order, sweet of pull, 
and with no hitch about it. There would be lit- 
tle excitement about the game without drawing 
of cards and revolvers. There is always bad 
liquor and in abundance in such gambling dens, 
but those who run these establishments do but 
little of the drinking. New-comers are urged to 
drink long and hearty, while the professionals 
are singularly abstemious. When play begins, 
the inevitable results from it—the tipsy men lose 
all their money. Mr. F. Remineton has made a 
typical gambling scene. The phlegmatic China- 
man is not very much disturbed. He has been 
there before; nor would he cease his culinary 
operations did the revolvers speak. There is the 
furious man who has sprung to his feet. His 
thumb is on the hammer of his gun. He has 
“the drop,” so to speak. Perhaps the three aces 
which beat his three kings, or the four trays 
which beat his ace full, have become a trifle too 
snonotonous. Then there is the steady, thorough- 
going desperado who has been dealing. In one 
hand he holds the deck of cards. With the out- 
stretched palm of the other hand he seems to 
say, “ It’s all perfectly square, gentlemen.” That 
stolid-looking man to his right is his confederate. 
It was his deal before, and then the trick was 
done. The party to the left, seated on the soap- 
box, has a shrewd suspicion that in the “ muss” 
the table might be overturned; so he wants to 
make his money safe, and covers his chips with 
his hands. The old stager, who has been long in 
service, still smokes his pipe; he is used to such 
things. The other non-commissioned man toys 
with his pistol. He seems to think that all has 
not been lovely, and that if there is to be any 
general shooting, “promiscuous like,” he will 
know whom his pistol will cover. Above the table 
the lamp throws its bright glare, and emphasizes 
the play of human features. 

It is something that happens somewhere or 
other every day in the Territories. The papers 
tell of it briefly: “A teamster killed a gambler 
over a game of draw.” Or it may be, “A gam- 
bler shot a cow-boy dead at poker.” You can 
pack in a whole drama and the end of a life easily 
enough in eight or ten words. 


JOHN T. RAYMOND. 


A QvuaINT, amusing, and interesting American 
actor has suddenly left the world’s stage. Born at 
Buffalo, New York, April 5, 1836, Joun O’Brien, 
known wherever English plays are performed as 
Joun T. Raymonp, died at Evansville, Indiana, 
April 10, 1887, from a complication of disorders 
which his physicians describe &s general prostra- 
tion. To those who knew Mr. Raymonp inti- 
mately his death was not unexpected, but to the 
majority of the dramatic profession and the pub- 
lic it was a painful surprise. Two years ago, at 
Memphis, he was nursed back to life by the ex- 
traordinary care and skill of devoted friends. 
Last seagon, at Boston, he had a severe attack of 
what was called heart-disease, and was earnestly 


advised to cancel his engagements, and rest until . 


his strength was restored. But to Mr. Ravmonp 
the hard work of his profession seemed a neces- 
sity. His disposition was so bright, sanguine, 
and hopeful that he could not be induced to be- 
lieve himself dangerously ill. The end came while 
he was “pon a starring tour with a new play and 
his own sompany, and he died, unconscious of 
pain, in the interval between two performances. 
A stage-struck youth, Mr. RayMonp ran away 
from home and business at the age of seventeen, 
and made his first appearance in the small part of 
Lopez, a servant, in The Honeymoon, at Rochester, 
New York, June 27, 1853. He was so inexperi- 
enced and so frightened that by a paradox, he 
scored a great success ; for Lopez is supposed to be 
inane and vatuous; and RaymonpD unintentionally 


represented him to 
the life. The new 
actor was found out, 
however, when he was 
entrusted with other 
characters, and had 
to serve his appren- é 
ticeship as a utility 
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man. In 1854 he play- 


ed Timothy Quaint . 

in The Soldier's i 
Daughter, at Phila- 
delphia, and then 
travelled through the 


South for several sea- 
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sons as a stock come- 


dian, acting theentire 
round of old comedy 
parts in standard 
comedies and farces. His first professional suc- 
cess was won at Laura Keene’s Theatre, New 
York, in 1861, as Asa Trenchard, the Yankee 
hero of Our American Cousin, in which his 
friend E. A. Sornern achieved fame and for- 
tune. He accompanied Mr. Sorngrn to London 
and Paris, and was cordially received. Return- 
ing to New York in 1868, he appeared as Toby 
Twinkle in Al that Glitters is not Gold at the 
Theatre Comique. Thé@ theatre was destroyed 
by fire, and Mr. Raymonp went to the Golden 
State, and during a stock engagement at the Cali- 
fornia Theatre, San Francisco, discovered wealth 
and popularity in a dramatization of Mark 
Twain’s story The Gilded Age. As Colonel Sel- 
lers in this play, with his favorite motto “ There’s 
millions init,” Mr. Raymonp will be best remem- 
bered. He was a Colonel Sellers by nature, and 
to act the character he had only to be himself. 

During four vears Mr. Raymonp attracted 
crowded houses in Zhe Gilded Age, and to the 
last he kept this piece in his repertory. He 
took it to England in 1880, and played it at the 
Gaiety Theatre, London; but English audiences 
could not appreciate its American humor. Since 
thenethe record of his career is that of repeated 
efforts* to invent a character which would suit 
him as perfectly as Colonel Sellers. He tried an 
insurance agent in Rvska, an adventurous Ameri- 
can in Fresh, a practical politician in For Con- 
gress, a Western editor Jn Paradise, Ichabod 
Crane in a dramatization of Wasaineton Irvine's 
tale; he bought the American right of two English 
farces, In Chancery and The Magistrate ; he pro- 
duced a new comedy, A Woman-Hater, at Harlem, 
in January, and another, A Gold Mine, at Mem- 
phis, on the Ist of April. Of these pieces he wrote 
hopefully, but Zhe Gilded Age was his only finan- 
cial success. Speculations in Wall Street had 
swept away his savings, and he had a son, JoHN 
Irvine Raymonp, five years of age, whose future 
he was anxious to assure. Thus the popular 
comedian, who seemed so prosperous and light- 
hearted, struggled against care and disease, and 
died in harness. But there was no sign of the 
struggle in his manner on or off the stage. 
ways a teetotaller, he took no spirits down to 
keep his spirits up. He was ready at any mo- 
ment to match his “ lucky” golden eagle against 
a friend’s coin for a dollar, a hundred dollars, or 
the night’s receipts. Often, while performing a 
part, he would notice a friend in front, touch his 
own head, take out the lucky eagle, and signify 
by his fingers the amount he had lost or won. He 
dressed nattily; he brimmed over with good-hu- 
mor, good stories, and good deeds. The last letter 
which he wrote enclosed a subscription to the 
BxecHER monument, and expressed his high ap- 
preciation of the Brooklyn patriarch. 

Joun T, Raymonp legally assumed his stage 
name before he married, in 1881, Rose Courtney 
Barnes, the daughter of Rose Eytiner, the ac- 
tress, and Mr. Barnes, once city editor of the New 
York Times. He had previously been divorced 
from Marir Gorpon, an actress, now retired from 
the stage and resident in London. His body, em- 
balmed at Evansville, was brought on to New 
York, and buried, on Wednesday, April 13, from 
“The Little Church ’round the Corner,” the rec- 
tor, Dr. Hoveuron, officiating. The chancel was 
filled with floral memorials, a great crowd at- 
tended the services. The body was interred at 
Greenwood Cemetery, where an appropriate mon 
ument will be erected by subscription. te 


A POST-OFFICE ON THE PRAIRIE. 


Tue post-office of Mr. Zocpaum’s picture is 
blessed with plenty of light and fresh air, and is 
as picturesquely placed probably as it could be 
anywhere jn the neighborhood, but still it does 
not suggest itself exactly as a jolly post-office, 
with plenty of gossip and a warm stove, and cer- 
tainly not as one calculated to create fierce bel- 
ligerency and unquenchable hate among political 
factions, or to keep the President of the United 
States awake nights. If there are rascals inside 
of it who ought to be turned out, or rascals out- 
side who yearn to get in, they neglect to give evi- 
dence of themselves, and there absolutely seems 
to be in the country one post-office upon whose 
conduct the perpetuity of American institutions 
and the hope of universal freedom do not unal- 
terably depend. A sign which spans the edifice 
might momentarily arouse, to be sure, a suspicion 
of the presence of spoils worthy the attention of 
statesmen, but the conviction that it is an old 
sign, left over from a time when the post-office 
building was devoted to other purposes, is not 
long in taking possession of the intelligence of 
the careful observer. If that sign still held good, 
it is doubtful if the idea of the inviolability of the 
post-office would hold as good as it does in the 
actual circumstances. There is many a cow-boy 
who, while he would scorn to interfere with any 
man’s casual private correspondence, would not 
hesitate to appropriate to-himself such a univer- 
sal matter as is specified in that sign. But be- 
ing what it is and where it is, the post-office of 
the prairie answers its purposes very well. 
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MAP OF ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. 
The shaded portion shows the burned district. 


THE FIRE IN ST. AUGUSTINE. 


A portion of St. Augtistine, the oldest city in 
the United States, was destroyed by fire on the 
morning of the 12th of April. The flames broke 
out in the St. Augustine ‘Hotel, which, being built 
of pine, blazed so rapidly that the guests and 


servants, aroused from sleep, had barely time to. 


escape; and a colored servant who sought to 
save her clothing perithed. Sweeping north- 
Ward, the fire attacked the Cottage, the Edwards 
House, the Planter’s House, the Florida House 
annex, the First National Bank, and the old Span- 
ish Cathedral. This last, just west of the St. 
Augustine Hotel, an interesting landmark bvilt 
in 1793, containing historic relics and four bells 
whose last service waa that of summoning the 
people to the rescue, caught at the roof, and soon 
fell. When the east wall of the St. Augustine Ho- 
tel, facing Charlotte Street, crumbled, the flames 
crossed to the opposite side, destroving manv 
stores, two museums, and soon. The old County 
Court-house was also bufned, but its records were 
saved. The Bishop’s house, built of coquina, sit- 
uated west of the Cathedral, escaped destruction. 


The St. Augustine Hotel will be remembered - 
by visitors to Florida as a favorite winter resort, 


facing the water, on the north side of the public 
square, or Plaza de la Constitucion. Just oppo- 
site, the structure called the old slave- market, 
with its roof resting on tall pillars, was burned. 


But the most interesting building in the town’ 


was the Cathedral, in Moorish style, constructed 
of coquina, a conglomerate of small sea-shells. 
A quaint belfry over the entrance contained the 
bells already spoken of, one of which dates back 
two centuries, and is inscribed with the words 
“* Sancte Joseph, ora pro nobis.” <A silver lamp 
burned near the altar, and .its walls were adorned 
with paintings. An inscription noted that the 


first mass in St. Augustine was said September 8, . 


1565, at the landing of the Spaniards under Pr- 
DRO MENENDEZ. 


This date carries. us back to the early days” 


of Spanish conquest, with which St. Augustine is 
always associated, and which no doubt enhances 
its interest to tourists. While the city prides itself 
on its antiquity, it is rather remarkable that. it 
contains so few edifices which may properly be 
called ancient. Nevertheless, in the construction 
of the old Spanish town, with its narrow streets, 
sometimes not more than ten or fifteen feet wide, 
and its low houses with overhanging balconies 
bringing opposite dwellings still nearer, there is 
an element new to the experience of most visit- 
ors, Of course there are also modern resi- 
dences, surrounded by gardens or fine grounds. 
Its beautiful situation on a neck of the mainland, 
between San Sebastian and Matanzas rivers, be- 
hind Anastasia Island, its mild climate, and its 
prevailing repose have'made it a favorite resort 
in the winter, when its Sermanent population is 
more than doubled. The remains of old Spanish 
fortifications can be seen on Anastasia Island, 
while Fort Marion, where the Apachies are under 
guard, was laid out by the Spaniards. The city 
has a good harbor, and may certainly be said to 
have grown more prosperous as it has grown 
older. Considering the early hour at which the 
fire started, the many wooden structures which 
furnished fuel for it, and the fact that the town 
contained but a single steam fire-engine, it is for- 
tunate that no more houses were destroyed. The 
hard work done by the “firemen, the people, and 
the troops proved effective at last, while the plaza 
prevented the flames from spreading southward. 


COMMEMORATING A NOTABLE 
STAGE EVENT. | 


Tue hundredth representation of Zhe Taming 
of the Shrew was given at Daly’s Theatre on the 
evening of Wednesday, the 13th inst., and the 
early morning hours of Thursday, the 14th, were 
devoted by the Daly company and some twoscore 
of guests to the celebration of that event. The 
guests were invited to join in a “little supper.” 
What they found prepared for them was an elabo- 
rate banquet, which was served on the stage, on 
a huge round table, three-fourths of whose ample 
area were covered by a solid mass of yellow roses, 
jonquils, and tulips. The talk which followed 


the feast was worthy of the occasion, in further . 


commemoration of which Mr. Daly has had an 


edition of the play printed from the prompter’s — 


copy, with an introduction by Mr. William Win- 
ter. In an “additional word” to Mr. Winter's 
preface, Mr. Daly attempts to account for the long 
run of The Taming of the Shrew as follows: 


“‘T am inclined to attribute the remarkable success 
to the contemporaneons spirit of the play. It seems 
to have been written (as with a predictive pen) for our 
own time. In its varied and contrastive plots and 
characters, and its short, crisp dialogue, and in the ab- 
sence of long philosuphical monologues or soliloquies, 
it might have been constructed by a Shakspere of 
this centary who had studied the methods and require- 
ments of the modern comedy stage. The audiences 
which have witnessed the representation seemed wrapt 
in interest throughout each performance, and no mod- 
ern — of the past quarter of a century has so thor- 
oughly captured the fancy of the public as the 


version ot The Shrew.” 
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ARCTURY ANN, 
Br SOPHIE SWETT. 


Arctcry ANN was wielding a whitewash brush 
in the back yard, her gaunt figure clad in a 
skimpy calico dress, and her face lost to view in 
the cavernous depths of a sun-bonnet. White- 
washing was as much a part of the spring open- 
ing in Wakeville as the bursting of buds or the 
nesting of birds; fences and tree trunks were 
whitewashed impartially. Arctury Ann in her 
zeal always applied a dazzling coat to the near- 
est rocks in the neighboring pasture, and her 
zeal was not quenched by the fact that Hiram 
Wing, the tin peddler, took advantage of the 
whiteness to advertise the hair-dye which he had 
invented, to the great distress of the Misses Bab- 
cock, whom Arctury Ann served as “help.” In 
fact, Arctury Ann had been heard to say that she 
thought the letters, being red, “ looked real tasty 
and enlivenin’, and seemed to put a finish to the 


_ landscape.” It is possible, however, that the tin 


peddler brought her to this view of the case by 
presenting her with a bottle of his hair-dye; not 
that Arctury Ann needed it—her hair was still 
black and glossy—but she was thrifty, and was 
impressed with the truth of the tin peddler’s re- 
mark that it was wise to take time literally ky 
the forelock by keeping a bottle of bair-dye in 
her bureau drawer. 

The Misses Babcock were subject to periodical 
ambitions to have the hen-house painted, but were 
deterred by a fear of interfering with Arctury 
Ann's whitewashing enjoyments. She was now 
vigorously applying her brush to the slats, when, 
happening to look out between them, she espied 
Elder Daggett driving meditatively along iu the 


sweet spring weather. The elder’s very high 


buggy and his bony steed, even his own stooping 
shoulders and shiny broadcloth knees, looked an- 
tiquated and depressingly incongruous with the 
freshness of spring, and his thin and severe 
mouth and obstinate Roman nose seemed to 
frown upon the frivolities of chattering birds and 
wayward breezes that audaciously showered him 
with apple blossoms. But to Arctury Ann the light 
that never was on sea or land transfigured the 
sight, and the rusty band that encircled the el- 
der’s ancient hat might have been the haloaround 
the head of a saint. 

Arctury Ann and Ephraim Daggett were 
brought up on adjoining farms, and had “ kept 
company” uptil Sophrony Clisby, who was a pre- 
siding elder's daughter, and had studied Latin 
and kept school, came visiting to Pretty Marsh. 
In three months she and Ephraim Daggett were 
married. Ephraim said it was his duty to think 
what a minister of the gospel required in a wife, 
and not of himself. Now she was dead—had been 
dead long enough for the elder’s hat-band to 


' grow very rusty—and what a strange providence 


it was that had put it into the hearts of the Con- 
ference to send him over here to Wakeville to 
minister to the church of which Arctury Ann was 
a pillar! 

Arctury Ann was of the few of human kind 
who cannot, to use her own phrase, “get over 
things.” The “testimony” which she was wont 
to give in prayer-meeting consisted of the repeat- 
ed declaration that she “was born a Methodist, 
edoocated a Methodist, and would die a Method- 
ist,” and as Arctury Ann clave to her form of 
faith, even so she clave to her first love. But 
with maidenly shame-facedness she continued to 
ply her brush vigorously, although she knew that 
the elder had alighted, tied his horse to the balm- 
of-Gilead-tree with dignified deliberation, and even 
now had in his hand the twin tails of the brass 
griffins that formed the knocker of the door. 

A thin, delicate voice called her name, and 
Arctury Ann turned to meet Miss Phrasy Bab- 
cock—a worn and mild little old lady, with soft 
white ringlets shading the hollows in her cheeks. 
It was instantly apparent to Arctury Ann that 
Miss Phrasy was oblivious of her flutterings, and 
of the flush that she knew was rejuvenating her 
high cheek-bones. — 

“ She has taken a fancy to go down to Deacon 
Case's store to see his new spring goods, and you 
must go with her, Arctury Ann.” Miss Phrasy 
had drawn her handmaiden into the seclusion of 
the barn, and she whispered as if the empty stalls 
had ears, or the strutting gobbler and the hens 
that wandered in and out with their families 
might be expected to spread the news. “She 
wanted Pliny to drive her, and I told her you 
had an errand that must be done. Pray for me, 


. Arctury Ann! But you do need a new calico, 


you know. I can’t go,on account of my rheuma- 
tism. I couldn’t get in or out of the carri 
to-day ; and besides, Ned Bent is coming to 4 
eon. Oh, I forgot, Arctury Ann, Elder Daggett 
was coming in at the gate—to see you, of course.” 
“He'll have to be told that I’m goin’ out. 
’Twon’t do to stop.” Arctury Ann’s tone was 
indifferent, but looking into the depths of the 
sun-bonnet, Miss Phrasy saw something that 
brought a sympathetic look into her faded blue 


eyes. 

“It’s too bad; but we must take care of her, 

you and I, Arctury Ann—for little Nan’s sake, 


“Yes, ’m, we will,” said Arctury Ann, simply. 
And Miss Phrasy laid her delicate, withered hand 
zonfidingly in her handmaiden’s strong and hard 
one. 

A little old lady,as like Miss Phrasy as one 
pea is like another, except that a certain bloom 
and lightness sat upon her as conspicuously as 
age and care upon Miss Phrasy, rocked herself 
impatiently in the side porch, with her bonnet on. 
“Pliny never keeps me waiting,” she said. “It 
seems to me, Arctury Ann, that you are always 
buying something, when you had better be saving 
up for your old age. Or else people-want to put 
me out,” she said, with childish petulance. 

“ Nonsense, Fear; Arctury Ann wants to take 
her pick of Deacon Case’s new calicoes,” said 


Miss Phrasy, composedly. 
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“T was thinkin’ I'd like a pink. I won’t keep 

waitin’ more’n a minute, Miss Fear,” 

“ Awink!” echoed Miss Fear, as Arctury Ann 
disappeared, and she gave way to a comfortable 
laugh that shook her plump person. “She'll put 
her hair up in curl-papers next, if Elder Daggett 
continues his attentions.” 

Arctury Ann gazed regretfully through the 

blinds, as she rapidly pinned and hooked her 
garments, at the retreating form of the elder, 
despatched by her small assistant, Polly Shedd 
—abruptly, no doubt, for want of ceremony char- 
acterized Polly Shedd’g manner. 
_ “They say therg’é a skel in every house ; 
but I hopeAeumeércy that every one of ’em don’t 
take to rattlin’ his bones in the Very nick of time, 
as ours does. Well, anyhow, he'll come again if 
he wants to” (another peep through the blinds), 
“even if he had cold water throwed ift his face. 
That's the way with men-folks,” concluded Arctury 
Ann, with that confidence in her understanding 
of the superior sex common to spinsters. 

it was pleasant to drive through the sunshiny 
freshness of the morning. Abigail, the old mare, 
tossed her head light-heartedly, and even showed 
vague youthful stirrings of the muscles when the 
butcher’s colt raced by her. And Arctury Ann’s 
mind recurred to the pink calico. 

“ Maybe pink is some young for me, but Miss 
Gilmore, the new dress-maker, says that what's 
becomin’ is always suitable,” she said, with a wist- 
ful, sympathy-seeking glance at her companion. 

“Your complexion is almost like a young 
girl’s, Arctury Ann,” said Miss Fear, yielding to 
the genial influences of the’spring morning. 

The new goods at Deacon Case’s shop were 
very attractive, but Arctury Ann was not so far 
beguiled, even when she wa8 industriously chew- 
ing a bit of the pink calico to test its qualities, 
but that she kept a watchful eye on all her sur- 
roundings. She counted the number of rolls in 
the box of ribbon which Miss Fear was examin- 
ing, and she kept close beside her, admiring the 
shades. She kept a strict watch over the new 
porte-monnaies strewn over the counter for Miss 
Fear’s inspection, and upon the tiny clocks, new 
to Wakeville, which, just unpacked, stood in a 
row upon the counter. And yet all the while 
her mind was struggling with a doubt about the 
pink calico. She said “it seemed a little mite 
sl’asy, and she didn’t know but that the brown 
was better worth the money.” Arctury Ann’s 
steadfast purpose was always to get her money’s 
worth. Nevertheless it was the pink that was 

finally cut off and done up, and tucked away, 
with Miss Fear’s purchases, under the carriage 


seat. 

“ Folks has to kind of give way to their feel- 
in’s sometimes,” she remarked, apologetically, to 
Miss Fear. 

Deacon Case’s boy had discovered that Old 
Abigail was likely to lose one of her shoes, and 
they had todrive around by Jason Perry’s black- 
smith’s shop to have it fastened. The blacksmith 
was busy, and they were obliged to wait, with 
the carriage drawn up in the shade of a large 
silver-birch-tree. When at length young Jason 
Perry, the blacksmith’s son, brought Abigail out 
and harnessed her into the carriage, Fear 
was moved to alight and assure herself that the 
shoe was properly fastened. While young Jason 
held the foot up for her inspection, suddenly, 
muffled but distinct, a clock struck twelvé quick 
strokes. 

“Good gracious! where’d that come from ? 
Has that ole hoss got clock-works inside of her ?”’ 
exclaimed young Jason. 

There was a pink flush on Miss Fear’s cheeks, 
and her eyes questioningly sought Arctury Ann’s. 

“ Beats all what queer noises you always do 
hear round these shiverin’ kind of trees,” said 
Arctury Ann, gazing with great apparent curios- 
ity into the branches above her head. She was 
aware, however, that this attempt at explanation 
was a ridiculous failure, even before young Jason 
remarked, with scornful frankness, “ That noise 
never come out of no birch-tree ; "twas a clock.” 

When they reached home the family were at 
luncheon, the meal which had superseded the 
old-fashioned mid-day dinner for Nan’s sake, A 
great many things were done for Nan’s sake. 
She was a trust left to the two sisters by their 
only brother, who was dead; she was the last of 
the family; she was sweetand fragile with youth 
and innocence ; nothing, nothing must be allow- 
ed to harm or trouble Naw. Miss Phrasy said it 
wistfully to her sister, anxiously to Arctury Ann. 
Miss Fear was indulgent to her even to the ex- 
tent of bringing forth treasured hoards of finery 
for her wearing; and to Arctury Ann, who had 
taken care of her when she was little more than a 
baby, Nan was as the apple of her eye. 

Nan had just returned from abroad, whither 

she had been taken by some relatives of her 
dead mother, and strange to say—or so it seemed 
to the Misses Babcock, who, like all dwellers in 
small places, fancied the world much larger than 
it is—she had met there Ned Bent, the son of old 
Squire Bent, who was of Wakeville stock, and 
still returned to the old homestead occasionally 
for a summer. Ned Bent and Nan had played 
and quarrelled in childhood in Wakeville mea- 
dows, and been separated by fate, only to meet 
again and acquire a strong taste for each other’s 
society on the banks of the Nile. It was to the 
Misses Babcock quite a wonderful romance. And 
they knew Ned—he was Dr. Bent now—“ root 
and branch,” and he was almest good enough for 
Nan; of course no one could be expeeted to be 
quite good enough. But old Squire Bent was 
proud; not altogether in a worldly way, but of 
his honorable ancestors and untarnished name. 

“We must be dodbly vigilant now, Arctury 
-_~ Miss Phrasy often whispered, “for Nan’s 
sake.” 

Arctury Ann now made haste to take Polly 
Shedd’s place at waiting upon the table. “That 
young one,” as Arctury Ann was wont to call 
her, was no credit to the family, but there were 


no servants, and “help” were scarce in primitive 

Wakeville. 

She tried to return Miss Phrasy’s look of anx- 
ious inquiry with an encouraging smile; but there 
was no guile in Arctury Ann’s facial muscles ; 
the result was ghastly; and Miss Phrasy's hand 

-shook as she poured the coffee. It was a great 
relief that Miss Fear, immediately after luncheon, 
set out across the fields to visit old bedridden 
Mrs. Prouty, one of the poor people to whom 
she was devoted. Then, in the seclusion of the 

ntry, with the door locked against inquisitive 
olly Shedd, Arctury Ann told, with many self- 
accusations, her tale of trouble. 

“If anybody had heard it but just young Jason 
Perry! His tongue is as long as his ears, and 
more you couldn't say,” she said, despairingly. 
“ They stood there on the counter, eight of ’em in 
a row, not a dreadful sight bigger than a good 
old-fashioned watch, and I wouldn’t have believed 
I took my eyes off ’m her long enough ; but there ! 
that pink calico was weighin’ on my mind, poor 
foolish sinful cretur that I be! Satan knows 
the weak j’ints in our armor. But if I could get 
hold of it I could manage to get it back againy 
same as I did the Dorcas Society’s quilt, without 
anybody’s knowin’ anything about it.” 

“ We'll try to find it,” said Miss Phrasy, and 
Arctury Ann followed her upstairs to the one 
finished room in the attic, which was a treasury 
for Miss Fear’s hoarded possessions. She hoard- 
ed everything, from the broken toys of her child- 
hood to her discarded caps and bonnets. There 
was, moreover, in the room a queer assortment 
of household goods, from soap and sugar to odd 
pieces of crockery and glass-ware. 

“I feel guilty and treacherous’ whenever I 
search here,” said Miss Phrasy, as she and Arc- 
tury Ann, evidently with experienced hands, overs 
turned bundles and rum in trunks and 
drawers; “ but God knows I do it more for her 
sake and Nan’s than for my own. There is no 
clock here, Arctury Ann. I didn’t think she 
came up here. Now everything will come out! 
I’ve tried my best for years, but I’ve always ex- 
pected this day would come. If it could only have 
been delayed a little! I’ve sometimes thought 
that Deacon Case suspects already. I've tried to 
make up losses to him so many times by adding 
to the amount of the bill after it was sent; and 
you always thought they saw you at Goddard's 
when you put back the red table-cloth. Perhaps 
it would have been better if we had let people 
know long ago that she was insane.” 

“But she ain’t a mite, about anvthing else,” 
said Arctury Ann, with decision. “A sensibler 
woman there ain’t in Wakeville, and everybody 
knows it. And bein’ a church member in good 
and reg’lar standin’, and givin’ to good works, 
Satan will put it into the hearts of folks to p’int 
a jeerin’ finger.” 

“And there was Great-uncle Elijah Renfold, 
on our mother’s side, who wasn’t called honest— 
they'll trace it back to him,” said Miss Phraav, 
helplessly. “Oh, Arctury Ann, what can we do ?” 

“If I was you I should ask her for it,” said 
Arctury Ann. 

“Oh, I can’t do that. It is terrible to accuse 
one’s own sister of such a thing. I did once, 
you know, when the gold dollar was taken out of 
the contribution-box, and she seemed so horrified ! 
And she looked as innocent as a lamb. And she 
cried terribly because I could suspect her. Arc- 
tury Ann, sometimes I can almost distrust my 
own senses rather than her. See how she leaves 
the things about, and sometimes the door open. 
I was obliged to tell Nan that this one place in 
the house she must never go near.” 

“And [ told Polly Shedd that the old Harry 
himself, with horns and flamin’ eyes, had been 
seen lookin’ out of the garret windows. Seems 
as if such lies would bring a judgment on me, 
certain, but I’ve lived to find out that it ain’t 
such a simple and easy world that folks can think 
of nothin’ but savin’ their own souls.” 

Miss Phrasy and Arctury Ann conferred long 
together, but without arriving at any satisfactory 
conclusion. Arctury Ann suggested that Miss 
Phrasy should see Deacon Case and pay him for 
the clock, trusting to his honor to keep the se- 
cret. But Miss Phrasy could not bring herself 
to this. Deacon Case was an honorable man, no 
doubt, but yet—to sit in the store and talk over 
passing events was the popular pastime of the 
male portion of Wakeville society. The tide of 
events sometimes ran low,and then who could 
say that Deacon Case, known to have fully his 
share of the natural human love of imparting 
astonishing information, would be able to resist 
temptation? No: rather than to risk that, Miss 
Phrasy preferred to trust to Providence, she said ; 
and she was not moved from that position by 
Arctury Ann’s remark that “ without meanin’ to 
be perfane it seemed to her that this was a world 
where folks’s own gumption had to come first, 
and Providence only kind of stepped in when 
that wa’n’t no use.” 

Early in the evening Arctury Ann, putting on 
her shawl and bonnet to go to prayer-imeeting, 


. heard the clang of the brass knocker resound 


through the house, and a moment after Deacon 
Case was trying to learn of slow-witted Polly 
Shedd whether Miss Phrasy was at home. Are- 
tury Ann stood aside in the dusk of the hall, and 
saw Miss Phrasy go into the parlor to meet him. 
She looked white and tremulous ; she paused and 
looked about her as if help must come from some- 
where. Arctury Ann kept in the shadow un- 
seen, but followed her noiselessly to the threshold 
of the door, and waited, listening. 

“It’s a painful duty that’s brought me here, 
Miss Babcock,” said Deacon Case, fidgeting un- 
easily in his chair. “If it hadn’t seemed to be 
a duty to the community and to you, I don’t know 
a3 I could have brought myself te it. The fact 
is, Miss Babcock,for a long time small articles 
have been missed from the stores round, and 
lately suspicious circumstances have seemed to 
connect that fact with—with about the last per- 
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son that anybody would have thought of suspect- 
ing.” The deacon mopped his forehead rest. 
lessly with his bandana. There was a choking 
sound in Miss Phrasy’s throat, but no words came. 
“ A little clock was missing from my store this 
forenoon just after this—this certain person had 
left, and young Jason Perry happening to come 
in while I was speaking of it, gave me some 
information that seemed to leave no room for 
doubt that my suspicions were correct. Miss Arc- 
tury Ann Toothaker is a member of the Method- 
ist Church, and she’s been respected by the whole 
community, and she’s been in your employ a 
great while, and I suppose you have confidence 
in her, but you and I have lived long enough to 
know. Miss Babcock, that appearances are ver 

deceitful.” 

A word of surprised denial was on Miss 
Phrasy’s tongue, when into the room stepped 
Arctury Ann. “I’m ready to confess that I’m 
guilty,” she said. “ I've been takin’ things for a 
consid’able spell. I've always been too much 
set on the pomps and vanities, in spite of my 
Christian perfession, and that’s how Satan has 
overthrowed me. I’ve got means enough to make 
restitution, and I’m willin’ to. And I’m willin’ 
to bear anything else that cau come upon me on 
account of 

Arctury Ann’s manner was defiant, although 
her voice shook. 

“Oh, Arctury Ann!” came from Miss Phrasy. 

But it was only a feeble gasp, and might have 
meant surprise or reproach rather than remon- 
strance. 

“It’s a strange case, avery strange case. But 
we're all sinners, all of us,” murmured the good 
deacon, evidently much surprised and embarrass- 
ed by Arctury Ann’s prompt confession. “ And 
I’m sure I shouldn’t want to pressit. And there’s 
Jeremy Goddard, he’s lost some things: you'll ex- 
cuse my mentioning it after what you’ve—you’ve 
admitted. I’m sure he’d be satisfied with a fair 
price for the goods without thinking of prosecut- 
ing. Jason Perry, being a class-leader, may think 
it his duty to lay the matter before the church. 
But your confession and—and repentance would 
make it right; for we have all come short—all of 
us.” 

Arctury Ann’s face changed as it had not done 
before; she even leaned upon a chair for sup- 


rt. 

a I expect I shall have to go before the church,” 
she said, “though I didn’t seem to think of it. 
It’s a dretful thing to get caught in Satan’s toils.” 

“ He spreads them forall of us. We ouglit to 
be thankful when there’s a place for repentance,” 
said Deacon Case, taking himself off in awkward 
embarrassment, while Miss Phrasy still sat look- 
ing crushed and bewildered. 

“ Has he really gone ?” she said. “ But, oh, Arc- 
tury Ann, what have you done?” 

“Nothing but what is my own business,” said 
Arctury Ann, firmly. “If it wa’n’t a leadin’, his 
suspectin’ me, then may the Lord forgive me! 
I've undertook it, Miss Phrasy, and I’m goin’ to 
go through with it. You've been own folks to 
me, and I never had any others, and I’m one that 
clings to’em. I'd go through more’n this to save 
you and poor Miss Fear from disgrace, and Miss 
Nan’s heart from breakin’. Besides, it won’t be 
talked about near so much as if I was old Par- 
son Babcock’s daughter that was known every- 
where.” 

“T can’t have you make such a sacrifice, Arc- 
tury Ann.” 

But Miss Phrasy said it faintly, and she wrung 
her purple-veined old hands helplessly. 

“ Now, Miss Phrasy, you just look at it in the 
light of its bein’ my business, and you havin’ no 
right to interfere,” said Arctury Ann, with deci- 
sion, “ You can’t say anything now without lay- 
in’ me in a lie.” | 

“It is a falsehood, and I’m afraid I’ve brought 
you tg it, my poor Arctury Ann. e’ve—we've 
prevaricated so much!” groaned Miss Phrasy. 

“Well, we have,” admitted Arctury Ann. 
“The Lord knows my marrer-bones has ached, 
night after night, pleadin’ against a judgment 
bein’ sent on us for it; but yet, if it was to come 
over again, I s’pose I should do just the same. 
I’m a poor, blind, sinful cretur, and maybe I’ve 
mistook the Lord’s leadin’s, but I’m goin’ through 
with it, now, anyhow, Miss Phrasy.” 

A few more ineffectual remonstrances did Miss 
Phrasy make; but, never of very strong mental 
calibre, she was worn out now, and Arctury Ann 
seemed so sure and strong a reliance. And, as 
she said, she was not old Parson Babcock’s 
daughter. There was no mistaking the relief that 
showed in the relaxed muscles of Miss Phrasy’s 
face, and the increased firmness of her step. 

It was very soon apparent that Jason. Perry, 
the blacksmith, had felt it to be his duty to lay 
the matter before the church. Arctury Ann was 
simmoned to appear before a church meeting 
the next Friday afternoon, to answer to grave 
charges affecting her moral and Christian char- 
acter, The letter was signed by Elder Ephraim 
Daggett and others, constituting a “ committee.” 

Arctury Ann swallowed, fiercely, a lump in her 
throat which threatened to choke her, and turned 
a determinedly cheerful face upon Miss Phrasy. 
“It’s real consolin’ that it "ll be over so soon,” 
she said. 

It was only to herself that she murmured, 
“I kind of thought he might come up and speak 
to me private and friendly about it, but he never 
turned his head, a-ridin’ by, and he looked terri- 
ble stern. He’s such a righteous man himself, 
Ephraim is, that he can’t help bein’ hard on evil- 

Resolutely Arctury Ann walked down to the 
church when the day came. But\Mi 
left behind, walked the floor in spite 
ness,and wrung her hands, Miss Fer, coming 
home from a neighborhood call, fougd her so. 
But Miss Fear herself was too agitdted to ob- 
Serve another’s mood. 


“Phrasy, what does this mean ‘that they’ve | 
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been telling me abont Arctury Ann ?—she taken 
things that didn’t belong to her, and confessing 
it before the church! Arctury Ann! It’s pre- 
posterous !” 

_ Miss Phrasy said nothing, but she turned and 
looked at her steadily. 

“Don’t look at me like that, Phrasy,” said 
‘Miss Fear, appealingly. “ You’ve often done it 
lately, and you’ve kept watch of me, you and 
Arectury Ann. I do have strange spells—like 
dreaming awake. It's been so ever since I was 
thrown out of the carriage going to County Con- 
‘ference, more than ten years . I seem to 
want to take things—to steal them, quick, though 
I don’t want them, even in my dream. And then 
whether I’ve bought all the things I have or not 
I can’t tell, or which of them I've stolen. 
oh! Phrasy, I’ve hoped and prayed that it never 
was more than a dream. And I couldn’t bear to 
speak of it or own it that time you asked me, for 
fear you’d think I was insane. Phrasy, don’t tell 
me it was I who stole the things, and Arctury 
Ann is sacrificing herself for me !” 

“‘Oh, my poor Fear! my poor Fear!” wailed 
Miss Phrasy. “ But I never thought hard of you 
—I knew it wasn’t you.” 

“T never was like that, was I?” questioned 
Miss Fear, rly. “And yet when I was a little 
mite of a girl I stole Matilda Libby’s doll’s bon- 
‘net. I never shall forget it, I suffered so; and 
I got up, after I had been put to bed, and carried 
‘it back to her, although I was dreadfully afraid 
of the dark. But Arctury Ann! She is confess- 
ing to what I’ve done, and you—oh, Phrasy, you 
let her! I must go down to the church and tell 
them that it was I.” 

“You mustn’t go. Fear! Fear! they won’t 
believe you, it is so strange. Oh, you can’t bear 
it—it will kill you!” 

But Miss Fear did not even turn her head. She 
was at the end of the long garden path before 
Miss Phrasy could get her rlieumatic limbs down 
over the steps. 

“Oh, won’t any one stop her! She mustn’t 
try to do it. They won’t understand, and the 
disgrace will kill her.” Miss Phrasy said this 
over and over, although there was no one to hear, 
crouched upon the steps, with her gray hair blow- 
ing in the wind, while Miss Fear’s small figure, 
brisk although trembling, went down the road, 

No one to hear, until young Dr. Bent fastened 
his horse to the balm-of-Gilead-tree. Into his 
ears Miss Phrasy poured the whole story. She 
told of the constant vigilance that she and Arctu- 
ry Ann had exercised, of young Jason Perry’s dis- 
covery, and Arctury Ann’s sacrifice. Did he think 
that the fall from the carriage, when Fear had 
struck upon her head and been taken up for 
dead, could have anything to do with it? If it 
had, people would never believe it; they would 
not understan 

will makeithem understand,’ said Ned Bent. 

And so it happened that intd- the thronged 
Methodist chapel, where before the stern judges 
little Miss Fear was endeavoring to obtain a hear- 
ing, imperiously waving Arctury Ann aside, rush- 
ed young Dr. Bent, white with excitement. And 
he told the story, not incoherently as it had been 
told to him, but dwelling with a physician’s know- 
ledge on the possible-results of such an accident 
as Miss Fear had suffered from, and with a pa- 
thos which moved his audience to tears, upon the 
devotion and self-sacrifice which Arctury Ann had 
shown. 

Elder Daggett arose as he finished, and the 
gathering tumult of emotion was instantly quell- 
ed. He looked resolute and grim, and it was ob- 
served that he did not once glance toward Arc- 
tury Ann. “It was a dangerous doctrine,” he 
said, “ that sin could be the result of physical in- 
juries, but their concern was not with that, but 
with their erring sister, who had been proven in- 
nocent of one sin only to be convicted of anoth- 
er—he dared not say a lesser one; for in coming 
to that church with a falsehood on her lips, she 
had lied not unto men, but unto God.” 

There was a murmur of dissent, mingled with 
a few—a very few—amens. Both were alike to 
Arctury Ann, who had fainted for the first time 
in her life, and been carried out in Ned Bent’s 
strong arms. Elder Daggett sat down immedi- 
ately. Some people said he never had looked so 
much like iron. 

“Folks are hard sometimes because they’re 
more’n common afraid of bein’ soft,” said Jason 
Perry; but no one else suspected the elder of any 
weakness. 

And sympathy with Arctury Ann ran so high 
that the presiding elder was persuaded to effect 
a change of pulpits between Elder Daggett and 
Elder Giles, of Canterbury. Jason Perry said he 
“would rather have cut off his right hand than 
be the cause of so much trouble, if he had known 
how it was. He had been hasty, feelin’ for the 
honor of Zion.” Now he sympathized both with 
Elder Daggett—being almost the only one who 
did—and also with Arctury Ann, and “though he 
wa’n’t one to think that the Old Harry could be 
turned into a saint by a surgical operation or a 
box of pills, he was sorry for the Miss Babcocks.” 
* Arctury Ann looked worn and hollow-eyed for 
a while, as was only natural after such a strain 
upon her nerves. She had a new brown silk for 
the wedding, when Nan and Ned Bent were mar- 
ried, and was much concerned about the trim- 
mings; and in ber she had a new set of 
teeth, as she had intended. But late in the fall 
she had a fever,and died from lack of strength 
to rally. Some people said it was because hav- 
ing all her teeth out at once had been such a 
shock to her system. She “always had been too 
much set on vanities.” Elder Daggett came over 
from Canterbury to her funeral on a dreary, rain- 
sodden November day. At the grave he broke 
down and wept bitterly, and was led away look- 
ing old and helpless. : 

et That man ‘is human, after all,” said Miss 
Phrasy Babcock ; “but he has found it out too 


late. 
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THE CITY OF DENVER, 


On a Hudson River train recently I overheard 
a conversation between a Denver journalist and 
a Philadelphia banker. Almost ag a matter of 
course the talk was about the West. The Phil. 
adelphia man had never been farther west than 
Crisson Springs, but he had his ideas. 

“Wild sort of » the West,” he sug- 
gested, with the apparent conviction that he was 
merely attention to a great and overpow- 
ering truth. “ Indians must be pretty bad around 
Denver now.” 

The Denver man stared. “Yes,” he said at 
length, when he saw that the Philadelphian was 
in earnest—“ yes, they’re pretty bad. Some sav- 
age tribes around there, bat you see the War De- 
partment has decided to locate a new military 
post near town.” 

“Feel safer, then, no doubt. Must be pretty 
rough place to live in—Indians, cow-boys, shoot- 
ing, you know, and all that sort of thing. No so- 
ciety, I suppose ?” 

“ Pray, what would you expect? Recollect, my 
dear sir, that we did not come over with Penn.” 

“True,” said the Philadelphia man—“ quite 
true.” Then, with the air of one who knows all 
about it, he went on: “ You can’t do much in the 
way of business out there—no brick buildings, 
no sidewalks, no telephones, no electric lights, no 
Eastern connections. Well” (with a satisfied 
sigh), “ the East may be slow for money-making, 
but a man’s life’s safe in it, anyway.” 

The Denver man made no effort to defend 
his city. When the Philadelphian left the 
train at Poughkeepsie, the Denver man hoped to 
have the ure of seeing him soon in the 
West. “When you come,” he whispered, confi- 
dentially, “come heeled. Let me know when 
you’re coming, and [ll get a couple of friends 
and meet you at the station; and, well”—with a 
significant pause—“ we'll see you through.” 

It is this spirit of rarefied Western sarcasm, 
coupled with an independence born of a match- 
less prosperity, that has kept the East in igno- 
rance of the true character of Denver. Conscious 
of the permanence of her material progress, and 
the unquestioned solidity of her business founda- 
tion, Denver has of recent years been far too 
prone to let the world think as it pleased, trust- 
ing—if indeed she cared at all—that time and 
the American tendency to travel would set things 
right. Partly through this indifference to mere 
casual opinion, but perbaps more through the 
Eastern reluctance to believe in anything not 
actually seen and handled, ver has remained 
in a great measure misu by even well- 
informed people of New York and New England. 
If Denver is proud—and no one, I am sure, will 
deny that pride is mixed even in the mortar of 
her walls—her pride is natural and just. Few 
modern-built cities can equal, none surpass her. 

In personality she is unique and impressive. 
For a city of more than average size to double 
its population in five years is a not common occur- 
rence, even in this day of wonderful Western 
growth; but for a city that grows like Jonah’s 
gourd to attain at once the appearance, the man- 
ners, and the general characteristics of an old- 
settled Eastern community is a phenomenon 
which few persons who have never visited Den- 
ver can well appreciate. 

There is nothing Western about Denver. Nei- 
ther in her tasteful architecture nor in the shops 
that line her broad streets is there any sugges- 
tion of that haste with which the old cattle trails 
were transformed into shaded thoroughfares and 
the outlying desert strewn thick with costly 
houses. Save in the wide sombrero of the cas- 
ual cow-boy there is little in the dress of the 
people on the streets to mark them as any dif- 
ferent from the well-to-do residents of Boston or 
New York. If one met them in Union Square or 
Broadway he would invariably think them na- 
tives. This purely,Eastern air is due chiefly to 
the presence of many New York and New England 
people, who, true to their traditions, have set up 
Broadway and Boston Common here in the s 
ow of the Rocky Mountains. | 

In the midst of the undeniable evidence of Den- 
ver’s high-pressure prosperity and advanced cult- 
ure, one unconsciously wonders why this pushing 
city of 60,000 inhabitants was planted on a dull 
gray plain fifteen miles east of the mountains 
and many times that distance south of the line of 
overland travel. Few people can give a reason- 
able explanation of the puzzle. One of the old- 
est and most prominent of Denver's citizens said 
to me: “I can’t tell why the town was put here. 
All that I know is that Denver is here, and that 
she is growing like a New Mexican sand-storm.” 
Some light may be thrown upon the choice of 
a situation by the fact that in 1858 a handful of 
miners prospected for gold in the bed of Cherry 
Creek, an attenuated stream which empties into 
the South Platte River near the spot where Den- 
ver now stands. These miners formed a small set- 
tlement, and in time crowded out the Arapahoe Ind- 
ians, who, as late as 1860, had a village on the land 
now bounded by Sixteenth and Nineteenth and 
Larimer and Blake streets. Since then Denver has 
had what is known as its “ boomsand set-backs” in 
variety aud number to suit the keenest speculator 


in town sites and suburban lots. In all that time. 


her growth has been neither steady nor constant, 
but to all practical purposes it has been sure. 
The rough board buildings of the early settlers 
gave place in later years to substantial brick and 
stone structufes, which, in point of size and archi- 
tectural excellence, will rank well with the busi- 
ness blocks of most of the older Eastern cities. 
Architecturally, Denver is almost without blem- 
ish. From the smallest cottage, with its neat 
yards and shaded walks, up to the massive brown- 
stone court-house looming grandly against the 
blae sky under Capitol Hill, all is compactness 
and perfect taste. The flamboyant and preten- 
tious styles of building, which are unfortunately 
only too common in new and rapidly growing 


cities, are nowhere seen in Denver. Even the 
Tabor Grand Opera-house, which the untravelled 
East has come to believe the very climax of os- 
tentation, is really a miracle of tasteful wood- 
carving within, and a model of modesty in brick 
and stone without. The big stone Union Railway 
Station, which took the place of a wooden struct- 
ure five years ago, is surpassed in point of beauty 
and convenience by few station buildings in the 
country. Until the new State Capitol shall be- 
come the crowning architectural glory of the city 
in the near future, the Court-house will stand at 
the head of the buildings of the State—a noble 
monument of the faith of her people and the 
permanence of her prosperity. Ranking well in 
line is the City Hall, a trifle sombre in tone and 
stern in outline, but as solid and enduring as the 
oo mountaing; from whose wilderness of 
rock her walls were bailt.. The High-School, a 
more cheerful pile, in brick and stone, is as yet 
too small for the increasing demands upon its 
space, and in consequence it is receiving an ad- 
dition fully as large as the original. 2 = by 
stands the Cathedral of the Episcopal diocese, a 
creditable piece of church architecture in brick 
and stone. The rest of the churches—and Den- 
ver is well supplied with houses of worship and 
able ministers—are, without exception, well built, 
commodious, and comfortable. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that they are well attended 
and liberally supported. 

In the matter of business blocks and buildings 
of a public nature the city makes an exception- 
ally good showing, and in these it is encouraging 
to note the builders have in most instances shown 
a disposition te make the most of the many beau- 
tiful building stones of the mountains. The 
pinks, drabs, light reds, dull browns, and grays of 
these stones make building fronts that for tone 
and color and harmony have few equals. That 
the faith which placed these many costly im- 

rovements in the gently sloping valley of the 
uth Platte is fully justified is conclusively 
shown. by the resources behind them. Originally 
the travel to the mines and such overland trade 
as div southward from the northern trail 
were all that Denver could rely upon in the way 
of commercial support. In course of time the 
young city became the supply station for all the 
Colorado mining regions, and most of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. To this in recent years have 
been added stock-raising, agriculture, and manu- 
factures, so that to-day Denver is possessed of 
resources that will endure through all time. 
Naturally the chief industry of her people is 
mining. Not only does Denver send machinery 
and supplies to the mines, but the mines in re- 
turn send their ore to Denver to be smelted and 
sent to market at the Denver Mint. The Argo 
and Grant, smelters, in the suburbs of the city, 
refine a large share of the ore from the Colorado 
and New Mexico mines. The Argo in fact takes 
ore from all parts of the continent. Here in one 


glowing mass may be seen layers of different- . 


colored metal from Colorado, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Montana, old Mexico, and elsewhere. 
Ores from a number of mines smelt better to- 
gether than when worked separately. When 
the ore went to Denver to market it was only 
natural that the miners should follow. Men 
who had found fortunes in the mines made Den- 
ver their business head-quarters and their home. 
Influenced by the belief that they would live 
there permanently, they bought desirable plots of 
land, built commodious and costly houses, and@@ 
countless other ways helped to make the city 
what it now is—an oasis of taste and comfort in 
what once was the Great American Desert. 

With the silver men in tie fore-front of prog- 
ress, the rest was easy enough. That most re4 
markable of railroads, the Denver and Rio Grande 
narrow gauge, whose wonders are only feebly ex- 
pressed by the descriptive phrase “ scenic line of 
the world,” followed close upon the track of the 
prospector, and brought to Denver the wealth of 
scores of mining camps as fast as they could be 
opened and worked. This always liberal policy 
of the road did much for Denver, but far more 
for the camps. Districts that had lain in idle- 
ness and poverty through lack of transportation 
grew lively and rich when linked to the destiny 
of their larger neighbor. Each advance into the 
mines brought new grist to Denver’s mill, until 
now her wealth is not so much within her gates 
as in the mining camps hundreds of miles away. 


here the Denver and Rio Grande Railway . 


leaves the products of Colorado, the Union Pa- 
cific, the Kansas Pacific, the Burlington and Mis- 
souri, and the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
take them up and carry them East and West and 
South. In return they bring the manufactures 
of the East. The in-bound freights do not in- 
crease proportionately with the growth of the 
city, however, for Denver has learned that it is 
cheaper to manufacture her own supplies from 
the abundance of material close at hand than to 
pay freight charges across two thousand miles of 
country. Of the total volume of Denver’s busi- 
ness last year nearly one-half took the form of 
manufactured products. 

The temptation is strong to lapse into statistics 
of this young city’s marvellous growth and busi- 
ness prosperity, for every self-respecting Denver 
man is armed to the teeth, so to speak, with facts 
and figures, assays and ounces to the ton, blind 
leads and fissure veins. Statistics are as conta- 
gious as a fever; every one catches them, and no 
one gets rid ofthem. In round numbers, Denver 
at present does an annual business of about #60,- 
000,000, Her manufactures amount to $25,000,- 
000, the State’s stock-raising to $5,000,000, her 
agriculture to $10,000,000, and her gold and sil- 
ver mining industry to $25,000,000. Although 
mining stands at the head of the wealth-pro- 
ducing pursuits, yet it is asserted by men compe- 
tent to speak on the subject that the riches of 
Colorado are not in precious minerals, but in 
coal. If the Pennsylvania coal supply, they say, 
could be dropped into the Colorado cual-fields, 
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the acquisition would scarcely be felt. I have 
no statistics at hand to contradict this assertion, 
Aside from her material resources, Denver’s chief 


advantage is her climate. An altitude of 5196 ~ 


feet above the level of the sea brings her into 
that rarefied atmosphere for which the Rocky 
Mountains are so justly famed. Through this 
cool, dry air the sun ehines warm and bright even 
in midwinter. Cloudy days are s0 rare'as to be 
curiosities. Ifthe wind would keep itself within 
bounds and let the dust alone, the weather of 
Denver would be almost perfect. Unfortunate- 
ly, dust has a criminal affinity for wind, and so 
when the wind gets up and howls with force suf- 


' ficient to blow freight-cars off the track, a good 


share of the surrounding country mounts gayly 


into the air, and swoops down on Denver like an | 


avalanche. It might be supposed that in course 
of time Arapahoe County would contain the bulk 
of Boulder County’s real estate; but, as if pos- 
sessed with a sense of justice, the wind always 
changes its course, and gives Boulder back its 
own. The Denver householder fighis the dust 
with unyielding energy. When he ceases his la- 
bors in office or store or in the big pink-stone 
Chamber of Commerce he hastens home to his 
own garden hose and lays low the dust, At twi- 
light time, when Denver is at peace with all the 
world except dust, handsome ladies mount guard 
on shaded piazzas to enjoy the evening air and 
watch their husbands or brothers or others del- 
uge lawn and walk and roadway with water, as 
though the entire street were on fire. | Water-is 
as plentiful as dust. It bubbles up from count- 
less Artesian-wells, it hisses in hydrants, and it 
runs riot in irrigating ditches on each side of ev- 
ery street. There are said to be twenty-five miles 
of these ditches. They nourish about 250,000 
shade trees. 

It may be that the necessity for sprinkling 
lawn and street has in a great degree fostered a 
rare social feeling among Denver people, for the 
generous rivalry with which lawns arid trees are 
kept beautiful has extended to matters of a still 
more social character. Denver society, invari- 
ably at a high standing, has~never the chance to 
react upon itself, for there are always visitors of 
distinction at either the numerous hospitable pri- 
vate houses or the large and intelligently conduct- 
ed hotels. ‘ 

The Denver man is content with this fine 
city, fresh and bright from his own hands— 


content and proud. He is proud of her manu- | 


factures, her enterprising stores, her solid banks, 
her progressive and well-edited newspapers; 
proud of her past, confident of ther future. 
With her he is happy, but away from her he is 
never quite at ease, for whether in crowded New 
York or far-off Europe there comes to him the 
inevitable longing to again walk down her wide 
shaded streets, to hear the soft gurgle of run- 
ning water, and to rest his eves upon) the massive 
beauty of the mountains hanging like huge pur- 
ple clouds athwart the western sky. Peopled hy 
such men, and sustained by her limitless re- 
sources, the glory of Denver’s life is neither in 
the past nor in the present, but in the bright 
promise of the future. . 4 | 
Howarp. 


LYOF TOLSTOiI., 


Wuen I read in the excellent essay of M. 
Ernest Dourpvy that “Count Lyor N. To.stoi was 
born on the 28th of August, 1828, at Yasnaya 
Polyana, a village near Tula, in the government 
of Tula,” I have a sense of lunar remoteness in 
him. It is as if these geographical expressions 
were descriptive of localities in the ungazetteered 
regions of the moon; and yet this far-fetched Rus- 
sian nobleman is precisely the human being with 
whom at this moment I find myself in the great- 
est intimacy; not because I know him, but be- 
cause I know myself through him; because he 
has written more faithfully of the life common 
to all men,.the universal life which is the most 
personal life, than any other author whom I have 

This merit the Russian novelists have each 
in some degree ; Totstoi has it in pre-eminent de- 
, and that is why the reading of Peace and 
Var, Anna Karenina, My Religion, Childhood, 
Boyhood, and Youth, Scenes at the Siege of Sevas- 
, The Cossacks, The Death of Ivan Iilitch, 
atia, and Polikouchka forms an epoch for 
thoughtful people. In these books you seem to 
come face to face with human nataire for the first 
time in fiction. All other fiction at times seems 
fiction; these alone seem ¢he very/truth always. 

The facts of Totstoi's He, as one gathers them 
from the essays of M. Du and of M. Metcuore 
Voavi, are briefly that kastudied Oriental lau- 
guages and the law at the University of Kazan ; 
then entered the army, served in the Crimean 


war, resigned at its close; gave himself up to - 


society and literature in St. Petersburg ; and final- 
ly left the capital for his estates, where he has 
since lived the life of lowly usefulness which he 
believes to be the true Christian’ life. The man 
whose career was in camps, in colrts, and in 
salons now makes shoes for peasants, and humbl: 
seeks to instruct them and guide them by the 
little tales he writes for them in the intervals of 
his great work of newly translating the gospels. 
He married the daughter of ‘a German physician 
of Moscow, and his wife and children share his 
twils and ideals. Not much moré is known of the 
retirement of this very great man; but I heard 
that an American traveller who lately passed a 
day with him found him steadfast in the convic 
tion that withdrew him from society—the convic- 
tion that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
teach men how to live in it, and that He meant. 
literally what He said when He forbade us lux- 
ury, war, litigation, unchastity, and hypocrisy. — 

It is a sorrowful comment on our Christianity 
that this frank acceptanee of His message seems 
eccentric and even mad to the world. But it is 
the “increasing purpose” which runs through all 
Toxsto?’s work from first to last ; it iswhat makes 
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him great above all others who 
have written fiction. It does not 
much matter where you begin with 
him; you feel instantly that the 
man is mighty, and mighty through 
his conscience; that he is not try- 


ing to surprise or dazzle you “> 
t 


his art, but that he is trying 
make you think clearly and feel 
rightly about vital things with 
which “art” has. often dealt with 
diabolical indifference or diaboli 
malevolence. 

I do not know how it is with 
others jo whom these books of 
To.sror's have come, but for my 
own part I cannot think of them 


* as literature in the artistic sense 
'at all. Some people complain to 
me, when I praise them, that they — 


are too long, too diffuse, too con- 
fused, that the characters’ names 
are hard to pronounce, and that 
the life they portray is very sad and 
not amusing. In the presence of 
these criticisms I can only say that 
I find them nothing of the kind, 
but that each history of Totsror's 
is as clear, ascorderly, as brief, as 
something I fave lived through 


myself; as for the names, they are — 


necessarily Russian. It is when 
some one tells me they are “ pes- 
simistic” that I really despair. I 
hdve always supposed pessimism 
td be the doctrine of the preva- 
lence of evil, and these books per- 
petually teach me that the good 
prevails, and always will prevail 
whenever men put self aside, and 
strive simply and humbly to be 
good. We are all so besotted with 
dreams and vanities that we have 
come to think that the right will 
accomplish itself spectacularly, 
splendidiy; but TotstoY makes us 
know that it never can do so. He 
teaches such of us as will hear him 
that the Right is the sum of all 
men’s poor little personal effort to 

right, and that the success of 


“ this effort means daily, hourly self- 


renunciation, self: abasement, the 
sinking of one’s pride in absolute 
squalor before duty. This is not 
pleasant; the heroic ideal of right- 


_ eousness is more picturesque, more 
attractive; but is this not the 


truth? Let any one try, and see! 
I cannot think of any service which 


“imaginative literature has done the 


race so great as that which Torstof 


~ has done in his conception of Kar 


enin at that crucial moment when 
the cruelly outraged man sees that 
he cannot be good with dignity. 
This leaves all tricks of fancy, all 
effects of art, immeasurably behind. 


& 
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In fact, Totsro¥ bri us back 
in his fiction, as in his life, to the 
Christ ideal. “ Except ye become 
as little children’’—that is what he 
says in every part of his work ; and 
this work, so incomparably good 
sesthetically, to my thinking, is still 
greater ethically. You will not find 
its lessons put at you, any more 
than you will those of life. No 
little traps are sprung for your sur- 
prise ; no calcium-light is thrown 
upon this climax or that; no virtue 
or vice is posed for you; but if you 
have ears to hear or eyes to see, 
listen and look, and you will have 
the sense of inexhaustible signifi- 
cance. 

I happened to begin with The 
Cossacks—that epic of nature, and 
of a young man’s sorrowful, wan- 
dering desire to get into harmony 
with the divine scheme of benefi- 
cence; then I read Anna Kareni- 
na—that most tragical history of 
loss and ruin to brilliancy and love- 
liness, out of which the good can 
alone save itself; then I came to 
Peace and War—that great asser- 
tion of the sufficiency of common 
men in all crises, and the insuffi- 
chapters of t es of the Siege 
of Sevastopol, and I read them wit’ \ 
a yet keener sense of this truth; 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth 
made me acquainted for the first 
time in literature with the real 
heart of the young of our species ; 
The Death of Illitch ex- 
pressed the horror and the stress 
of mortality, with its final bliss, 
and made it a part of nature as I 
never had realized it before; Po- 
likouchka, slight, broken, almost 
unconcluded, was perfect and pow- 
erful and infinite in its scope of 
mercy and sympathy. 

I know very well that I do not 
speak of these books in measured 
terms; Icannot. As yet my sense 
of obligation to them is so great 
that I can neither make nor wish 
to make a close accounting with 
their author, and I am not dis- 
posed to exploit them for the read- 
er’s entertainment. As often as I 
have tried to do this their ewsthetic 
interest has escaped me. I have 
been ashamed to tag them with 
the tattered old adjectives of praise, 
and I have found myself thinking 

of them on their ethical’side. But 
they exist increasingly in English 
and in French, and the best way, 
the only way, to get a due sense of 
them is to read them. 

W. D. 
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THE RETURNED PRODIGAL SHOWS SIGNS OF RELAPSE. 
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A QUARREL OVER CARDS—A SKETCH FROM A NEW MEXICAN RANCH.—Drawy sy Faeperic Remincton.—(See Pace 295.] 
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year Harper & Broruers brought out his most 
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‘ BISHOP LEE, OF DELAWARE. 


Brsnorp Atragp Ler, of Delaware, who died at 
Wilmington in that State on the 12th inst., was 
born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on September 
9.1807. His father was Joun Lex, a sea cap- 
tain of note. The house in which his birth took 
place was one of seven old Tory mansions, famour 
once for courtly hospitality, and afterward immor- 
talized by Lonerxiiow in “ The Old’ House by the 
Lindens.” Atrrxp Lex graduated at Harvard 
College at the age of twenty, studied law, and for 
several years practised at the bar at Norwich, 
Connecticut. ‘ In 1833 he entered the General 

ical Seminary in this city as a stadent, 
and, graduating, was ordained a Sonn in 1837, 
and a priest in the following year. For three 
years he was rector of the parish of Rockdale, 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania, and at the end 
of that time, at the age of thirty-four years, was 
elected first Bishop of Delaware—an office whicli 
he continued to hold during life. During the 
war he was a most ardent Union man. He talk- 
ed loyalty to the Union on all occasions, and 
preached it from the pulpit. He was prominent 
in encouraging the formation of Delaware reg- 
ments, and in every way he could aided the gov- 
ernment. Bishop Ler’s home was in Wilming- 
ton, and be was rector of St. Andrew's Church in 
that city throughout his bishopric. He was the 
author of a number of volumes treating of sa- 
cred subjects, and was a strong leader of the 
Low-Chureh party. The wife of Bishop Lex 
died ten years ago. | 

The Right Rev. Bishop Jonn Wittiams, of the 
diocese of Connecticut, is now presiding Bishop 
of the House of Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States—a distinction 
which the deceased enjoyed for the last three 
years. Bishop Ler’s seniors passed away one by 
one until he stood next in succession to the late 
Bishop Surra,who had been presiding Bishop 
since 1868, and on that prelate’s death, on May 
31, 1884, Bishop Ler succeeded him. Bishop Ler 
was not only Senior Bishop of his own branch of 
the Anglican Communion, but his consecration is 
believefl to have antedated that of any bishop 
then living of the Anglican, Roman, and Greek 
churches. 

Bishop Ler’s published works are: The Life 
of St. Peter, published in New York in 1852 and 
in London in 1853; Zhe Life of St. John was 
published in 1854, and a Treatise on Baptism in 
the same year. In 1856 he had published a 
Memoir of Susan Allibone. In the following year 
he sent to the press the Harbinger of Christ. Last 


recent work, Eventful Nights in Bible History. 


MAN WANTS A TONIC 


When there is a lack of elastic energy in the system, 
shown by a sensatidn of languor and unrest in the 
morning, frequent yawning during the day, and dis- 
turbed sleep at night, Hostetter'’s Stomach Bitters 
infuses unwonted energy into the enfeebled and 
nervous, endowing them with muscular energy, an 
ability to repose healihfully, and digest without in- 
convenience. Nervousness, headache, biliousness, im- 
paired appetite and a feeble, troublesome stomach, 
are all and speedily set right by this matchless rego- 
lator and invigorant. The mig@ral poisons, among 
them etrychnia and nux vomica, are never safe tonics, 
even in infinitesimal doses. The Bitters anewers the 
purpose more effectually, and can be relied upon as 
perfectly eafe by the most prudent. Fever and ague, 
kidney truubijes, and rheumatism yield to it. Adv.) 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 

Prox’s Patert Imprrovev Cusnionep Ear 
Peersor.y Restore tur Heatine and orm the 
work of the natural dram. Invisible, comfortable, and 
always in ition. Ali conversation, and even whis- 
pers, heard distinctly. Send for illastrated book of tes- 
timouials, Free. F. Hisoox, 853 Bway, N. ¥.—{ Adv.) 


Axocetcra Brrregs are endorsed by al! the leading 
physicians and chemists for their purity and whole- 


ware te, and ask your 
rocer et for genuine article, prepared 
Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons. Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wixecow's Sravr should always be 
used for children teéthing. It#oothes the child, soft- 
evs the gums, allays al) pain, cares wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. Sic. a bottle.—[{Adv.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Oil has been removed. It has tarce 


and is 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


JUST ISSUED: 
| SECOND EDITION. 
AN ILLPSTRATED GRAMMAR OF 


Ay A the German Game of Cards. Model 
Games, German Card-Table Talk, 
avd ying 


Crown Sve. Cloth Extra, Gilt Top, $1.00. 
“The most delightful of all games.”"— 7'imes. 


“It Saved My Life” 


' virtues. It does all that is claimed for it. It 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Is a common expression, often heard 
from those who have realized, by per- 
sonal use, the curative powers of Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral. *I cannot say enough 
in praise of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, be- 
lieving as I do that, but for its use, I 
should long since have died from lung 
troubles. — E. Bragdon, Palestine, Tex. 


About six months ago I had a severe 
Hemorrhage of the Lungs, brough 
by a distress ing Cough, which de 
me of — and rest. if, 
ous cough balsams ex ts, 
without obtaining relief. ‘A friend 4 ad- 
vised me to try 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
I did so, and am happy to say that it 
helped me at once. By continued use 
this medicine cured my cough, and, I 
am satisfied, saved my life.— Mrs. E. 
Coburn, 18 Second st., Lowell, Mass. 

I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
for over a year, and sincerely believe I 
should have been in my grave, had it 
not for this 
me Of &@ rous affection e lungs, 
for which I bed almost despaired of ever 
finding a remedy.—D. A. McMullen, 
Windsor, Province of Ontario. 

Ayer’s ony Pectoral saved my life. 
Two years took a very severe Cold 
which settled on my lungs. I consulted 
physicians, and took the remedies they 
prescribed, but failed to obtain reiiei 
until I began using Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. Two bottles of this meclicine 
ge on, restored my health. — Lizzie 
M. Allen, West Lancaster, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Aas pep Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Loweil, Masa. 
by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 


Wonderful Popularity of the 
Renowned Medicine. 


The Greatest Curative Success of the Age— 
A Voice from the People. 


No medicine introduced to the public has 
ever met with the success accorded to Hop 
Bitters. It stands to-day the best-known cura- 
tive article in the world. Its marvellous re- 
nown is not due to the advertising it has re- 
ceived. It is famous by reason of its inherent 


is the most powerful, speedy, and effective agent 
known for the building up of debilitated systems. 
The following witnesses are offered to prove this: 


What it Did for an Old Lady. 

Coshocton Station, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1884. 
Gents :—A number of people have been using 
your Bitters here, and with marked effect. In 
fact, one case, a lady of over seventy years, 
had been sick for years, and for the past ten 
years I have known her she has not been able 
to be around half the time. About six months 
she got so feeble she was helpless. Her 
old remedies, or physicians, being of no avail, 
I sent to Deposit, forty-five miles, and got a 
bottle of Hop Bitters. It had such a very 
beneficial effect on her that one bottle im- 
proved her so she was able go dress herself and 
walk about the house. When she had taken the 
second bottle she was able to take care of her 
own room and walk out to her neighbor’s and has 
improved all the time since. My wife and children 

also have derived great benefit from their use. 

W. B. HATHAWAY, 
Agt. U.S. Ex. Co. 


An Enthusiastic Endorsement. 
Gorham, N. H., July 15, 1886. 

Gents :—Whoever you are, I don’t know, but 
I thank the Lord and feel grateful to you to 
know that in this world of adulterated medicines 
there is one compound that proves and does 
all it advertises to do, and more. -Four years 
ago, I had a slight shock of palsy, which un- 
nerved me to such an extent that the least ex- 
citement would make me shake like the ague. 
Last May I was induced totry Hop Bitters. 
I used one bottle, but did not see any change ; 
another did so change my nerves that they are 
now as steady as they ever were. It used to 
take both hands to write, but now my good 
right hand writes this. Now, if you continue to 
manufacture as honest and good an article as 
you do, you will accumulate an honest fortune, 
and confer the greatest blessing on your fellow- 
men that was ever conferred on mankind. 

TIM BURCH. 


A Husband’s Testimony. 
My wife was troubled for years with 

moth patches and pimples on her face, which 
nearly annoyed the life out of her. She spent 
many dollars on the thousand infallible (?) 
cures, with nothing but injurious effects. A 
lady friend, of Syracuse, N. Y., who had had similar 
experience and had been cured with Hop Bitters, 
induced her to try it. One bottle has made her 
face as smooth, fair and soft as a child’s and given 
her such health that it seems almost a miracle. 

A Memper or Canapian Partiauent. 


A Rich Lady's Experience. 

I travelled all over Europe and other foreign 
countries at a cost of thousands of dollars, in 
search of health and found it not. I returned 
discouraged and disheartened, and was restored 
to real youthful health and spirits with less 
than two bottles of Hop Bitters. I hope others 


“Skat is a power in German life.”—N. Y. Nation. 
B. WESTERMANN & €O., New York, 


may profit by my experience and stay at home. 
A LADY, Avevsra, Mz. 


VOLUME XXXL, NO. 1583. 


THE “JUNIOR” AUTOMATIC ENGINE, 


15, 26, AND 365 H. P. ONLY. 


The Lowest-Priced Engine in the Market. 


WELL BUILT AND SERVICEABLE. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Department for the United States Conducted by 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & CO,, 


11 Cortlandt Street, N. Y., Hamilton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & 00.,_ 


FAIRBANKS & 00, . . . 
PARKE LACY, . 


UTAH AND MONTANA MACHINERY CO., . 


D.A.TOMPKINS & 00. . 
ROBERT MIDDLETON, 


H. DUDLEY COLEMAN, . 
KEATING IMPLEMENT & MACHINE 
IRON BAY MANUFACTURING . 


Chicago, Ill. 
. San Francisco, Cal. 
. Salt Lake, Utah. 

. Charlotte, N.C. 
«.. « « Ale. 

New Orleans, La. 
Marquette, Mich. 


4 Times for 1 Cent. 


For 25cts. i 
will send it postpaid by mail? we 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK. 


This will enable you to Shave with Ease and Com- 
fort over 100 times or 4 times for 1ct. 


A Toilet El y that all gentlemen who shave 
themselves will appreciate. 
Address, 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
For 50 years M’f’rs of famous Genuine Yankee Soap. 


Nature’s Disinfectant, 

THE PINE FOREST at HOME. 
Should be in Every Household. 


100,000 LIVES 


ANNUALLY LOST IN THE UNITED STATES, 


from Scarlet Fever, Small Pox, Malaria, Dy- 


SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, 


“SANITAS” FLUID, OIL, POWDER, SOAPS, 
40 Cents each Preparation. 


Anwar & Conia 


636-642 West 55th Street, N. Y. 


sight 
isis w) 


zeae most of the noted 
t benefit. Cured himee// in three 
and since then hundreds of others. Full 


sent on 
T. 8. PAGE, No. 41 West Sist St., New York City. 


IKBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
For Improved and Economic Cookery. 


T IEBIG COMPANYS EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Only sort guaranteed Genuine by Baron Liebig. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MRAT. 
The Finest Meat-flavoring Stock. USE it for 
Soups, Saucea, and Made Dishes. 

| IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Efficient roxio in all cases of Weakness aud 
___ Digestive Disorders. 
1IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Highly recommended as a Nightcap instead of 
alcoholic drinks. 
BIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
with fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
signature in bine ink acrose label. 
| IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, and 
Chemists. Sole —e for the United States 
(wholesale only). C. David & Co., 9 Fenchurch 


Avenue, London, 
Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORKD, ERRALL, & CON- 
N & ROBBINS, THURB WHY- 


LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO.. CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


LEGS & ARMS, 


WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 


WHILBUR’S 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, WN. Y. 
Bills of Exchange, Commercial and Travellers’Credits 


available in any = of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


3 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
— 
2 
it ~ 
| which is colorless, non-poisonous, does not 
| times the strength of Cocoa mixed | Dally 
with Arrowroot or Sugar, Actuated by the same impulse which makes & Important Improvements. 
A. A. MARKS, 
_ 
[JEAFNESS —= CURE at your own 


APRIL 23, 1887. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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HasitvaL ContunDRUMMER (going ; to host who has guessed politely but ineffectually all the even- 


ing). 
Host (with resignation). 


‘“‘ By-the-way! one more: ‘Why is anything lent out like a hard riddle?” 
“Have to give it up.” 


H. C. “Aha! at last! or did somebody tell you?” 


Host. “Tell me? I don’t see.” 
H. C. “Why, you guessed it, man! 
erally—eh ?” 


‘Anything lent; hard riddle?’ 


Have to give it up, gen- 


v 


A.ttcock’s Porovs Ptasters have 
been in use for over twenty-five vears. 
They have never failed to do all that is 
claimed for them, and can always be de- 
pended upon. Do not be deceived by 
misrepresentation. 

Ask for Attcock’s, and let no expla- 


nation or solicitation induce you to ac- | 


cept a substitute. 


BRADLEY HANDY WAGON 


The Best on Wheels. Light, strong, conven- 
jfent and low paresd. Handy to get into and out 
of. Handy for single horse or pair. Handy for 
one person or more. andy to load or unioad. 

Free lar, “How to purchase direct 


BRADLEY & CO. 
MARVELOUS 


VIEMORY 


inducements to Classes. 

with opinions in full of Mr. Ricnarp A. Procror, 
Hons. W. W. Astor, Jupag P. Benzamin, Drs. 
MrIno Woon, nors B. Deno, 


Marx Twain, and others, sent free by 
2000 AGENTS WANTED! DOUBLE QUICK! 
JOE HOWARD'S BEECHER 
feet ope. mont 80 closely from the 
bY . Mo =, Lo 14 


and 
Joun AlLvr well, Mase., 
years Tax Collector, Sent free to an 


Constable 
CLOTHS. 


English, Scotch, and Irish Suitings. 
New and Choice Colorings. 


LADIES’ HABIT CLOTHS. 
Ladies’ Costume and Ulster Cloths. 


AS 19th ot. 


The beat History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 


Vinny 


The plates of Harper's Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio volumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; in 
Full Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, elegant, $35. To 
avoid deception see that books bear Harper’s 
mame. In New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Kansae City, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, and moat of 
the larger cities and their vicinity, we can, on applica- 
tion, show a set af the books. ¢@~ Sold on easy pay- 
ments. Send for Illustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


First-class Agents Wanted. 


PARKER'S Gl 


are d ng to the ve who would recover 
their th y the timely ase of PaRxEn’s GINGER TOKIO, 
It is new lifeand to the aged. 

gists Hiscox & Street, N 


Ww4 LTER LOCK WOOD, who landed at 
New York Oct. 16, 81, is earnestly requested 
to communicate with W. J. Dover, ie Road, 
Norwich, England, or J. G. Sayer, Lincoln, eb. 


OUR EXECUTIVE CONTORTIONIST. | 
Only a Small Man could have done it. 


BEAUTY 


of 
Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED , 
# by the + 
Curicura 


Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 

comparable to the Cuticurna Remenies in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfig- 
uriug, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curtiovura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiocura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutiovra Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Curtcuna Remepiss are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiere and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Rrsot- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Potrrr Deve 
AND CuRMIOAL Boston, Masa. 

d for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 


using CuTtioura Mepicarep Soap. 


LABRADOR. 


Send for Book of Information. 


THE JOHN JEWETT MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y, 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET,NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 


FSTERBROOK'S 


PENS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J, 26 John St., New York. 
WANTED (Samples FREE) for 
GE TS DR. beautiful ELECTRIC 
CORSETS. BRUSHES, BELTS. Etc. 
No risk, quick sales. Territory given, eatixfaction guar- 
anteed.” Dr, SCOTT, 843 B’way, N. Y. 
HABIT Cured withont saffering. 
OPIU No pay till cured. O. 8. SARGENT, 
M.D., Claremout Park, Boston. 


4 


SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


| 

ay, 1851. HOT coLD 
opinion, the ‘most 
RAREBITS, 
Sauce that is | it 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’: SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATRS. 
DEPARTURE ORUM 
patent double acting 4 and 
folding knee rest. Light, 
substantial and handsome. 
Used in the best Bands and 
Orchestras. Unequaied for 
surpass all others in 
finish and appearance. If 
@)\ nearest Music dealer does 


for Illustrated Catalorue. 
LYON & HEALY, Chicago, Il. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year : 


HARPER'S 0 
HARPER'S 4 00 
t‘PER’S YOUNG PEOPIA............ 
ARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)......... 10 


List sent free on application. 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. ; 


The most popular and successful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago [nter-Ocean. 

There is nothing more conducive to wholes«me 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an e'e- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of thexe 
periodicals. They are as familiar as household words, 
and are administered with such high humanity and 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization in existence.—N. Y. Sun. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
‘sar HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 


T and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Teun 


Cents iv Postage-Stamps. 


om 


HIRESROOTBEER 
Makes Five Cations of a delicious, spark! 

PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES, 


MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIFE., 
17 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 


Many YEARS with MAISON LAUR. _. 
English well spoken, 


Fw not keep them, write to us - 


gs 


se 


AN fed 
| 
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Al... 
WAR“4 
mS COV ERY... Mind 
Wanderin . Any book weeds yo one Great | 
| 
— 
NGER TONIC | 
The Best Cure for Weak Asthma, Indi . : 
Complaints, sud the | 
| 
a 


